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LETTERS FROM DR. PERCY TO T. ASTLE, ESQ. 
F.A.S., F.R.S. 

Looking recently into the private correspond- 
ence of the eminent antiquary, Mr. Thomas Astle, 
reserved in the library of his descendant, Robert 
Lills, Esq., of Colne Park, Essex, I found, amongst 
letters from most of the literary men of the day, 


the following, addressed to him by Dr. Percy, | 


from Easton Maudit, when he was collecting 
materials for the ‘‘ Reliques,” in the compilation 
of which it may be presumed Mr. Astle was of no 
small service. The attention which has lately 
been given to the subject in “N. & Q.”* caused 
me to make a careful transcript of these letters as 
a New Year’s offering to our valued periodical, 
which I hope may prove not altogether unac- 
— to its many readers. 8S. H. Hartowe. 
St. John’s Wood. 
I. 

Dear Sir, 

I received your very obliging favours all safe; and 
beg you'll accept my sincere acknowledgements for the 
same. The Collating of the two Poems merits my best 
thanks, but the Old Songs and Sonnets are indeed a 
Treasure, which greatly enrich my Collection. I observe 
they are imperfect ; pray, now you are down in Stafford- 
shire, do you think you could not recover any of the 
leaves wanting? I grudge the Moths and Worms the 
least fragment of so curious a piece of Antiquity. It 
behoves me, however, to be highly satisfied and pleased 
with what I have, rather than to repine at what I have 
not: Be assured I sincerely am the former. 





* 4th §, ii, passim, iii. 18. 


urns, J.— Natural Inheritance, 38 | 


| safely arrived in Town. 


j 

| Iam very sorry I had such short notice of your re- 

| moval from town: otherwise I shot have intreated you 
to have made my house your own in your toad: where 
you would have had an opportunity of seeing our friend, 
the learned Editor of Juniy Etymologicon (Mr. Lye). Te 
that part of Staffordshire, whither you were bound I con- 
ceive this place must be in the direct Road, or near it: 
and therefore I beg in your return to town you will be 
so kind as to let me see you here, and thereby give me an 
opportunity of thanking you in person for your obliging 
services, and of establishing our friendship, so happily 

| begun, upon a more intimate footing.—Were I[ to come 
near Berkley Lodge, I would not fail to pay my respects 
to you.—As you come back, make Northampton in your 
road, and they will easily direct you thence to this vil- 
lage, where I once more beg [ may see you. 

You tell me you have more particulars relating to our 
Old Ballads to communicate to me in your next: I beg 
therefore it may not be long before I receive it. Should 

| anything in the neighbourhood, where you are at present, 
fall in your way that will be of use to me, I beg you will 
secure it, and I shall gladly repay any expence it may 
occasion you. Not only any Old Ballads, Songs, Ditties, 
Poems, but any old Romances in Verse or Prose, if they 
have but the true stamp of antiquity about them: Es- 
pecially old Books of Chivalry in black-letter, such as are 
ridiculed in Don Quixotte &c.: I am collecting and 
amassing whatever would be thought unworthy a place 
in any elegant modern Library, and am treasuring up— 
“ All such reading as was never read.” 


To be serious, I have a particular use for this kind of 
| Lore at this time ; I am content to perform the office of 
scavenger for the public; and as Virgil found gold among 
the Dung of Ennius, from all this learned Lumber I hope 
to extract something that shall please the most delicate 
and correct Taste. 
I remain, Dear Sir, 
Your very affectionate friend and servant, 
Tuomas Percy. 
Easton Maudit, 
July 19, 1761. 
II. 
Easton Maudt. Dect, 22, 1761. 
Dear Sir, 
I am truly obliged to you for your early answer to 
my letter, and extremely glad that you are once more 
I shall be impatient till I have 
a proper opportunity of returning your very kind ser- 
vices, and of expressing my sincere regard for so valuable 
and curious a correspondent. You raise my expectations 
extremely by the account you give of the Collections you 
have made for me both of Old Ballads, Old Plays, and other 
curiosities of that kind. I presume by this time they are 
| arrived in Town and come-at-able :—Such of them as can 
| conveniently be transmitted by the Post, I sh¢ be glad to 
receive under cover for Henry Earl of Sussex as hereto- 
| fore. Such as cannot properly be sent by that channel 
be pleased to leave to the care of Mr. Tonson, near Cathe- 
rine Street in the Strand, who in a few days will have a 
parcel to send me. . 

I thank you kindly for the information you give me 
concerning the Contents of No. 2253, and still more for 
your obliging offer of transcribing me any pieces. I am 
afraid I shall engross too much of your time, or else I 
should beg a copy of each of the following, viz. 

No. 2253, { Harl. MS. } 

(23.) Sitteb alle Stille and herknep to me, &c, 

(24.) Ballad after the Battle of Evesham. 

These two will satisfy me for the present: the other 
pieces, because I will not be too troublesome, I will let 
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alone till I come to Town myself. You tell me that in the 
above Coll¢ction No. 2253 are many Love-Songs. I am 
glad to be informed of it: You must know I am collect- 
ing all the Songs and Ballads quoted in Shakespear, and 
have already procured a good many that will contribute 
to throw light upon his works: Those I have got are as 
under :— 

“When Arthur first in Court began.” 

24 Pt. Hen. IV. Act 2. Se. 8.* 

“ When griping griefs the heart doth wound.” 

Romeo § Juliet, 4, 6. 

“ There dwelt a man in Babylon.” 

Twelfth Night, 2.4. 

“ T lothe that I did love.”— Hamlet, 5. 1. 

“ A poor soul sate sighing by a Sycamore tree.” 

Othello, 4. 3. 

“ The ballad of King Cophetua.”— Rom. § Juliet, 2. 1. 
“ Farewell dear love since thou will needs be gone.” 

welfth Night, 2. 3, 

“ Live with me & be my love.” 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 3. 1. 

Besides these I have ballads on the subjects of several 
of Shakespear's Plays, viz. King Lear, Titus Andronicus, 
Taming of the Shrew, The Merchant of Venice, &c. 

What are wanting to compleat my Collection you will 
see by the enclosed list, containing only one line of each, 
but in the place referred to in Shakespear you will see 
larger quotations ; by recurring to which, great assist- 
ance may be had in directing an inquiry after them. 
This kind service, if you would perform for me at any 
vacant hour of leisure, would add to the obligations you 
have already laid upon, 

Dear Sir, 


Your very affectionate & faithful Servant, 
Tuomas Percy. 


P.S. I dined with your friend Mr. Lye yesterday, who 
sent his Compliments: Pray give mine to the Gent" at 
y* Museum, 

Songs quoted by Shakespear, 

“T shall no more to sea, to sea,”— Tempest, Act 2. Sc. 2. 

“ The God of love that sits above.”—Much Ado, 5, 6, 

“ Jack boy, Ho boy, as much news as thou wilt,” 

Taming of the Shrew, 4. 1. 

“ Where is the life, y* late I led.”—Do, 4. 2. 

“Tt was a friar of orders gray.”—Do. 4. 1. 


“ Was this fair face the cause, quoth she.” 
Alls Weil, 1. 6. 


“ Humour of 40 fancies.”— Taming of the Shrew, 3. 3. 

“ A shewing of a heavenly effect in an earthly actor.” 
All's Well, 2. 5. 

“O mistress mine.” — Twelfth Nt, 2. 3. 

“ Peg a Ramsay.”—Do. 2. 4. 

“Three merry men be we.”—Do. 

“ Farewell dear heart.”—Do, 

“Shall I bid him go.”—Do. 

“ Hey Robin, Jolly Robin.” — Do. 4, 4. 

“ My ladie is unkind.”—Do. 

“We shall do nothing but eat.”—2d P. Hen. 1V. 5. 4. 

“ Be merry, be merry, my wife has all.”—Do, 

“ A cup of wine that’s brisk and fine.”—Do. 

“ Do me right and dub me knight.”—Do, 





* The following references agree with Johnson’s edition. 








“ Child Rowland to the dark Tower came.”—JLear, 3.7. 
“ Sleep’st or wak’st thou.”—Do. 3. 9. 

“ Come o’er the brook Betsey to me.”—Do. 

“ How should I your true love know.”-— Hamlet, 4. 5. 
“ To-morrow is St. Valentine's day.”—Do. 

“ By Gis and by St. Charity.”—Do. 

“ Let me the Cannikin clink.”— Othello, 2. 11. 

“ King Stephen was a worthy peer.”—Do. 


N.B. Some will probably be found among the Love 
Songs in No. 2258, and especially in an old quarto volume 
in the Cotton Library (Vespas. A. xxv.), where I myself 
= up that beginning with, “ Where griping griefs.” 

had at that time no list with me of the other songs 
quoted in Shakespear, or I should doubtless have found 
more, 

iit, 
Easton Maudit, 
Jan. 14, 1762. 
Dear Sir, 

I am extremely obliged to you both for your kind 
letter, and its valuable contents. The old song is indeed 
a curiosity, and merits my sincere acknowledgements: I 
thank you no less for your enquiries after the old plays. 
I have examined the list of those in the 3 Vols. and find 
that none of those I want are among them: So that the 
Stationer may dispose of them when he pleases ;—Your 
ancient pieees excite my curiosity and impatience ; will 
you be so kind as to send them directly to Mr. Tonson’s, 
near Exeter Exchange in the Strand, near the bottom of 
Catherine Street: He will send me a parcel in a few days, 
in which if your very kind present is inclosed, it will run 
less danger of miscarriage. 

Tho’ the book of Old Songs which I refer to is more 
ancient than the time of Shakspeare, it notwithstanding 
contains pieces that still continued to be popular in 
Shakespear's time: I met with one there myself, which 
encourages me to hope you will upon enquiry meet with 
more. 

I am obliged to you for so kindly enquiring when I 
shall come to London: be assured the pleasure I propose 
in forming more strictly an intimacy with you and my 
friends at the Museum will be a means of hastening my 
journey: but at present it is prevented by some domestic 
usiness. Will you make my compliments acceptable to 
Sir Joseph Ayloffe and Mr. Penneck, and accept them 
yourself from, 

Dear Sir, 

Your very obliged and affectionate Servant, 
Tuos. Percy. 


P.S. I have desired Mr. Tonson to keep the parcel 
open till it can be enriched by the valuable additions it 
will receive from you. 

Tho’ I shall want none of the Old Plays in the 3 Vols. 
myself, I have sent the list to a curious friend in London, 
who may possibly want some of them, in which case I 
will take the liberty to recommend him to you. 


IV. 
My dear Mr. Astle, 

How much am I obliged to you for your very curious 
and valuable packet, which I rec¢ safe, and which answers 
my warmest expectations: I will carefully return what- 
ever pieces you please & assign the most distinguished 
place in my little museum for such as you are so good as 
to give me. I observe that the old song of the Cherry 
and the Sloe is not among them, tho’ mentioned in your 
letter, This I only speak of lest any miscarriage sh¢ 
have happened. 

I have shewn the List of Old Plays, which you sent 
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° 
me, to a curious friend: who desires me to purchase the 
two following plays in the first volume, viz. 
The Careless Shepherdess 1632 
Richard Second ° ° . 1597 
(I presume the dates are exact: it is for the sake of 
them the plays are wanted.) 

I could be glad if the bookseller wo take those two 
plays out of the volume: which he might easily do 
without much injury to the binding: and yet sell the 
volume for the same price without them: in that case 
get them at what price you can:—if they can’t be bad 
without purchasing the whole volume, please to do it :— 
and I will remit you the money: as I shall also be glad 


to do, whatever you have laid out in procuring the pieces | 
already sent me, as I am sensible they must have cost | 


you something. 

“As the two plays above mentioned are all I want out 
of the whole Collection I hope you will be able to procure 
them without exposing me to the disagreeable necessity 
of purchasing the whole three volumes :—Don’t however 
let these two plays slip thro’ your hands at any rate, but 
lay an embargo on the sale till you have wrote to me. 

Adieu! Dear Mr. Astle, and favour me with a speedy 
account of this important Commission, which will add to 
the obligations already conferred on 

“ My dear Sir, 
Your very affectionate & faithful 
T. Percy. 
Easton Maud 
Jan. 31, 1762. 

P.S. Please to send me the Bookseller’s name in whose 
hands the above lie. 

In Sir Hans Sloane’s Library is a folio volume of loose 
printed Ballads in black letter, No. 263. I wish you wot 
be so kind as to send me a Copy of the following article 
in it: 

The merry pranks of Robin- Goodfellow. 
It is about the middle of the Volume. Transcribe it at, 
your leisure. My Compliments to Sir Joseph and Mr. 
Pennecke. 
(To be continued.) 


WHO WERE THE COMBATANTS AT THE 
BATTLE OF THE INCHES AT PERTH IN 1396? 
(Concluded from p. 8.) 


As regards the names of the leaders, the marriage 
to a daughter of Patrick Duncanson fixes pretty 
well who the Sha Farquhar’s son was; otherwise 
the name Sha Farquhar would not have proved 
much, except connection with Mackintoshes, Shaws, 
or Farquharsons, among whom the name was 
liarly common. The other name, Christie 
son, does not prove anything at all; it might 
belong to any clan. 
the shape of Gilchrist, son of Ewan, and in 1292 
and 1427 in the inverse form of John Mac Gil- 
christ and Eugene filius Christini. It is quite 
— that the Gilchrist of the fight aay hove 


ad the prefix of Shaw to his name, as some have | 
All that can be said is, that the name | 


thought. 
is one which might readily occur either on the side 
of clan Quhewy! or of clan Shaw, and therefore the 
common transfer of the names of the leaders to 
the wrong clans by later historians is of no great 
importance, Having thus determined that clans 


John- | 


It occurs as early as 1214, in | 


| Quhewyl and Ha existed, and that their leaders’ 
| names were such as might be expected among 
| those races, we have to consider how far the cir- 
| cumstances of the clans bearing these names cor- 
| respond with what has been said of them. 
| The Scotch government was in those days 
indifferent enough to the internal struggles of the 
Highlanders. Mackintoshes might slaughter Cam- 
erons, or Mackenzies fight with Monros, or Mac- 
leods with Macdonalds, in the remoter districts, 
without attracting the attention of the govern- 
ment ; but it was different with border clans. The 
clan Quhewyl, as clan Thomas in Glenshee, and 
Farquharsons in Braemar, were most trouble- 
some to their neighbours in Forfarshire, and there 
was the recent disaster at Glasklune, received 
partly at their hands, to avenge. The Schas, again, 
esides their internecine war with the Farquhar- 
sons (the alleged cause of the combat at Perth), 
were constantly fighting with the Comyns on the 
borders of Morayshire, and no doubt were as trou- 
blesome to that fertile district as the Highlanders 
continued to be for three or four centuries after- 
wards. It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
Scotch court may have thought it worth while 
to attempt to quiet the border tribes; and, al- 
though it might take no interest in the cause of 
the feud, that it was not displeased at the offer of 
| picked men of such pestilent races to slaughter 
each other in its presence. 

The locality of the tribes is fixed still more dis- 
tinctly by the facts of Lindsay, Earl of Crawford, 
treating with his troublesome neighbours clan 
Quhewyl, and the Earl of Moray with his not less 
unpleasant neighbours the Shaws. 

As to the close relationship which we are told 
existed between the contending clans, it seems to 
be sufficiently shown by the undisputed fact that 
the first leader of the Farquharsons on Dee side 
was one of the Shaws of Rothiemurcus. It 
might also be expected that the result of so public 
a contest would have some effect on the future 
fortunes of the races. Accordingly, the victorious 
clan Quhewy! continued to prosper, and its name is 
| found in records two centuries afterwards, while 
the name of Sha (at least connected with Spey 
side) dwindled down, so that it never appears 
again even in listsof broken men of the various clans. 

All the conditions theretore required for the 
combatants by the earlier authors have been found 
fulfilled in the clan Quhewy]l in the heights of 
| Angus and of Aberdeen, and in the clan Sha on 
the borders of Moray. 

Nor is there anything in this that cannot be 
reconciled with the additions of later historians. 
For instance, the name of clan Chattan was in- 
troduced into accounts of the fight by writers in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. It is not 
surprising that the name of the victcrious clan 

Quhewsl should be transmuted into the generic 
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name of clan Chattan, to which it belonged, and 
which by that time was becoming well known to 


the low-country Scotch, mainly as representing the | 


Mackintoshes and their followers near Inverness, 
while the rival name of Sha had almost been for- 
gotten, and clan Kay conveyed just as distinct a 
notion to Lowland readers as clan Ha. It has 


indeed been remarked by Mr. E. W. Robertson, | 


that in the roll of 1594 clan Chewill does not ap- 
ar particularly in connection with clan Chattan, 
although by the way it occurs next it in order; 
but it is to be remembered that those who drew 
Mi} the acts of parliament knew very little about 
ighland clans and Celtic confederations, and 
that, although no one has ever doubted that Far- 
uharsons and M‘Combies and Mackintoshes in 
thol, as well as Macphersons, belonged to clan 
Chattan, yet in the same roll of clans all these 
names are enumerated apart from clan Chattan, 
just as Farquharson and M‘Combie occur sepa- 


rately from clan Chewill. The fact is, it seems | 


to have been usual to recite in acts of parliament 
the generic as well as the specific names of the 
septs, all and several, so that none might be able 
to plead exemption. Many of these clans, though 
allied, were not identical: they were not only 
enumerated separately in rolls, but often acted 
independently. Although belonging to the clan 
Chattan confederation, the Macphersons and Mac- 
kintoshes have confronted, and Farquharsons and 
M‘Combies have slain each other within the last 
two centuries. 


Again, the story of the battle being connected |@ 


with the question as to the leadership of clan 
Chattan does not occur in the early historians. 
They only allude to unreconciled feuds, and with- 
out inquiring into the amount of truth there may 
be in the story, it may be sufficient to observe, 
that if the rival parties for the headship—that is, 
the Mackintoshes and the Macphersons (the latter 
of whom do not seem to have been known so 
early under that name *)—considered themselves 
in any degree represented by the contending 
parties, the result of the battle must have been to 
confirm the ascendency already acquired by the 
Mackintoshes. 

Notwithstanding their intimate connection 
with the Shaws, the Farquharsons appear to have 
been still more closely connected with the Mac- 
kintoshes. Indeed, the names Mackintosh and 
Farquharson seem for a long time to have 
been interchangeable in Braemar. The Shaws, 


although of the same descent with the Mackin- | 


toshes and Farquharsons, appear before this time 
to have been associated with the Macphersons in 
hunting down the Comyns; indeed Fordun, as 





* In 1896 the name of Mackintosh was quite formed, 
that of Farquharson was in course of formation, while it 
is doubtful whether the name Macpherson existed at all, 
either as Mackinparson or as Macvurich, 


7 

quoted by Douglas (but I have not been able to 
—— the quotation), says that the Shaws of the 
Perth fight were followers, evidently meaning 
pursuers, of the Comyns; and the chief of the 
Shaws is said to have married about this time 
| the daughter of the head of the Macphersons. It 
is therefore easy to see that the Mackintoshes and 
Macphersons may well have been interested in 
| the result of the contest between their friends. 

I shall not at present enter into the traditions 
connected with this subject, although they may 
be worth something if properly sifted: meantime 
they require further investigation. The black 
chanter said to have been used at the battle may 
have belonged to the victorious or to the defeated 
party; and there is no distinct account of how it 
came into the hands of the Macphersons, who now 
| possess it. Harry Wynd is variously said to have 
| accompanied the victors home to Badenoch and 
| to Don side. Finally, the Shaws say they have 
an unvaried tradition that a certain great buck- 
| toothed Sha Mor of Rothiemurcus was victor at 
| the Inches; but how is this to be reconciled with 
| the fact of his clan having been defeated, and 
| the leader of the victors being little Sha? 
| Notwithstanding that many such difficulties still 
await explanation, I would venture to hope that 
it has been sufficiently shown who the actual 
contending parties were, and that they were cor- 
rectly designated by the original authorities. 

J, MacPHERSON, 


35, Curzon Street. 


CHAPMAN’S HYMNS OF HOMER. 


In the Life of George Chapman prefixed to my 
edition of his translations of Homer, I have ven- 
tured to suggest, on the excellent authority of my 
late friend Mr. Singer, that the date of the thin 
folio containing the Hymns was about 1694, Mr. 
W. ©. Hazlitt, however, in his Bibliography of 
Old English Literature, would, I perceive, assign 
| the date 1613, “ because there was a copy in Mr. 
| Heber’s library with Chapman’s autograph pre- 
| sentation to Lord Russell” ; and, adds Mr. Hazlitt, 
| * Lord Russell died in 1614.” Mr. Hazlitt will, 
| I hope, forgive me if I venture to remark that, 
(1.) William Lord Russell, Chapman’s friend 
| and patron, died in August 1613; and in 1614, 
| Chapman published — 

“Eugenia; or, True Nobilitie’s Trance. For the 
memorable Death of the thrice noble and religious 
| William Lord Russell,” &c. to, 


(2.) The date of the completion of Chapman’s 
Odyssey is, by the Stationers’ Register, “ Nov. 2, 
1614.” This is dedicated to Carr, Earl of Somer- 
set, who had not then been disgraced. 
|  (3.) The dedication of the Hymns is to the 
| same earl, when in “retirement.” The work is 
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acknowledged by Chapman as the conclusion of 
his labours : — 
“ The work that I was born to do is done.” 

(4.) The Hymns were printed by John Bill, 
“his Majesty's printer.” Now, if I mistake not, 
Robert Barker, and not John Bill, was his 
majesty’s printer in 1613. ? 

5.) The beautiful engraved title is by William 
Pass, and I do not think we have any specimen 
by that artist so early as 1613. This might be 
another test. 

The fact is, the copy in Mr. Heber’s library 
was probably a presentation to Francis, second 
Lord Russell of Thornhaugh, son of William 
Lord Russell; and afterwards, in 1627, fourth 
Earl of Bedford. Chapman would probably give 
a copy to the son of his old patron, and possibly a 
patron himself. I have merely referred to this 
subject to vindicate the judgment of so excellent 
a “ bibliographer ” as Mr. Singer. 

RicHarD Hooper. 


OLD BRASSES IN CIRENCESTER AND 
NORTHLEACH CHURCHES, 

I think it is not generally known that some of 
the old monumental brasses in Cirencester and 
Northleach churches were engraved by foreign 
artists, and paid for in the famous wool of the 
Cotteswolds. 

Fuller informs us of this, and I think there is 
every probability it was so, as in the fifteenth 
century both sheep and wool were largely ex- 
ported, and to such an extent that an act of parlia- 
ment was passed, the preamble of which states— 

“That divers people do from time to time carry out of 
the realm great numbers of sheep with fleeces into Flan- 
ders and other countries beyond the seas, and there they 
shear them, and sell as well the said sheep as the wool of 


the same; for remedy of which it is provided that no | 


sheep shall be exported without the king’s license.” 


And Stow says: — 

“This year, 1464, King Edward IV. gave licenses to 
pass over certain Cotteswold sheep into Spain, by reason 
whereof it has come to pass at this day that the staple of 
the wools of Spain, except at Baydes (Bruges) in Flan- 
ders, is so great, that our staple is not comparable to it.” 


Baker also says : — 

“King Edward IV. enters (1468) into a league with 
John, King of Arragon, to whom he sent twenty Costal 
ewes and four rams; a small present in show, but great 
in the event, for it proved of more benefit to Spain and 
more detrimental to England than could at first have 
been imagined.” 

And in 1437 Don Duarté, King of Portugal 
and brother-in-law to the King of Castile, applied 
to Henry VI. for permission to export sixty sacks 
of Cotteswold wool, in order that he might manu- 
facture certain cloths of gold at Florence for his 
private use. 
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| The reason why Cotteswold wool was in such 
| repute abroad about that time was, because of its 
| quality and length, and woolmen from this district 
traded constantly with other countries. 

I will just mention that part of Northleach 
church was built by Henry Forty, a woolman, who 
died in the year 1400; and that the brasses, both in 
Cirencester and Northleach churches, are curious; 
some of the figures are represented with their feet 
upon a woolpack, some with one foot on a wool- 
pack and the other on a sheep, and occasionally 
the clothier’s shears between their legs. At Ciren- 
cester one of these interesting brasses is to the 
memory of Robert Page,a woolmonger. The date 
is supposed to be 1434. C. H. Savory. 


Cirencester. 


FIRST EDITIONS. 


I have often been struck with the -haste that 
men suppose the last edition of a book to be the 
best, and that consequently the earlier issues are 
but waste paper. The result is, that the earlier 
editions do go to the butter-shop. This is espe- 
cially the case with books of reference. I have 
lying before me the first edition of Beatson’s 
Political Index, “ printed for the Author, Edin- 
burgh, 1786.” It is exceedingly well bound, and 
in beautiful condition. I gave 3d. for it at a stall. 
Now let me assure you it contains much not to be 
| found in the two subsequent editions, and much 
not to be met with in the book which superseded 
it, namely, Haydn’s Book of Dignities. Let not 
| the antiquary, then, omit securing the old volume 
when he can. It isa truly useful book, and pro- 
bably many of your readers may purchase it at a 
| price not much greater than I gave for my copy. 

The mention of Haydn’s name reminds me that 
I was lately glancing over the jirst edition of his 
Dictionary of Dates, also in my library. It was 
published by Moxon in 1841, and is a moderate 
8vo of 568 pages. Doubtless its author (who, 
poor fellow, deserved well of the public) cancelled 
(while he added) much in subsequent impressions, 
but much is lost by such alterations. I have not 
at present by me the last edition, but as it is 
familiar to me from constant reference, I may say 
“ quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore ! "—how stout 
it has grown under Mr. Vincent’s hands! Now 
the first edition of this book is probably consigned 
to the waste-paper basket. I hope some will be 
found to preserve it, as it is very useful on points 
left out in the more enlightened (or improved) 
editions. Its very mistakes are amusing. Take, 
for instance, what appears a mistake, or something 
more—a stretch of the long bow. Underthe word 
“Archery” we are told: “The usual range of 
the long bow was from 3000 to 4000 yards. 
Robin Hood and Little John shot twice that 
distance.” The quotation is from Stow, so it is 
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possible Mr. Haydn may have been misled. How- 
ever, let our Volunteers blush at their 600 or 1000 


yards, 


| means rare. A copy of it may be found in each 


of the following MSS. : Harleian MS. 4887 ; Ad- 


| ditional MS. 6158; Royal MS. 12 D vii.; Lam- 


Again, under the word “Cider,” we have the | beth MSS. 354, 375, 384; Corpus Christi College 


following : — 


Cambridge MS. 306. Other copies will, no doubt, 


“ Anciently, this beverage, when first made in England, | be found when further search is made. The iden- 
was called wine, about a.p. 1284. When the Earl of | tity of this work with Ze Livre de Mellibée et 


Manchester was ambassador in France, he is said to 
have frequently passed off cider upon the nobility of that 
country for a delicious wine,” &c, &c, 

Mr. Haydn's authority for this is “ Butler.” 
Now I do not know whether this important in- 
formation has been withdrawn in subsequent edi- 
tions, but I think it ought not to have been, for 
it would be some satisfaction to know that the 
Earl of Manchester still continued to be pilloried 
for passing off his cider, as some of our contem- 
poraries pass off their gooseberry and elder port 
(as Douglas Jerrold called it) on us. And pray, 
who was this rascally Butler, who records this 
unbutler-like deed ? 

But in all seriousness, I think it a pity that the 
Jirst editions, the fresh ideas of the author’s mind, 
should be consigned to oblivion. Many a curious 
fact is thus lost, when the lime labor is applied. 

UPTONENSIS. 





AVERELL’s “History oF CHARLES AND JULIA.” 
I hasten to do justice to a very acute and indus- 
trious student of our bibliography, Mr. W. C. Haz- 
litt, who, in the “additions” to his Handbook, 
has a brief notice of W. Averell’s poem, to which 
I drew attention in the last number of “ N. & Q.” 
(ant2, p.5). I believed, when I wrote my ac- 
count of the production, that it had never been 
seen by any bibliographer; but I have since read 
Mr. Hazlitt’s short description of it. The plan of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s work, of course, precluded the in- 
sertion of any extracts, and I perceive that he 
employed a copy of the rare book in the Lamport 
library, consisting of seventy-one leaves. The 
copy I used had only seventy leaves as I counted 
them; and seemed, as far as I could judge, com- 
plete, though it had sustained damage from damp 
and rough Eadiinn I had it only for a few days 
in my possession before it was sent abroad. 1 
take this opportunity also to mention, that Mr. 
Hazlitt describes among his “additions” the very 
curious impression of Marlowe and Chapman's 
“Hero and Leander” in 1598, with only one 
deficiency ; which, however, is of some import- 
ance, viz. that there Marlowe’s two sestyads are 
divided into three, making his third sestyad oc- 
cupy only a page ortwo. J. Payne CoLiier. 


Cuavcer’s Tate or “ Metrsevs.”—Although 
no editor of Chaucer has yet pointed out the Latin 


original of the Tale of Melibeus—namely, Liber | 


Consolationis et Consilii, written in the year 1246 
by Albertanus Brixiensis—yet the work is by no 


| Prudence, from which Chaucer is said to have 
| translated the tale, is clearly shown by M. A. 
Paulin Paris in Les Manuscrits Francois de la 
Bibliotheque du Roi 1842, vol. v. p. 58-61. 

E. Brock. 


An Ayeoto-Itar1an Newsparer.— The ap- 
pearance of the first English newspaper printed 
in Italy deserves a note in your columns. It is 
entitled “ The Anglo-Italian Gazette; an Anglo- 
American Weekly Journal published in Florence, 
Italy.” The first number bears date Dec. 5, 1868. 

G. H. J. 


QvuEEN’s Enetisu. — The next time our friend 
the Dean of Canterbury is passing the end of 
the Edgware Road, I hope he will stop and read 
an inscription which for many years has puzzled 
me, and about which I should be glad to have his 
opinion. Ona handsome lamp-post in the middle 
of the roadway are the following words: “This 
standard and lamp was erected, August 1839, at 
the sole expense of H. P. Hope, Esq., the de- 
signer and donor of Cumberland Gate, Hyde Park.” 
Now, if I had written “standard and lamp,” I 
should also have written “were erected”; but I 
should have preferred “lamp” only, and then 
“was” would have been all right. No doubt 
the standard (vulgd 2 is a very important 
ae of the lamp, but surely it is only a part of it. 
f I tell my servant to bring in the lamp, I ex- 
pect to see the pedestal as well as the head and 
glass. Two things, an iron post and a glass lan- 
tern, are mechanically combined into one thing— 
alamp. Butif we mentally disjoin the two things, 
surely we must speak of them as two, and fit to 





them a plural verb accordingly. JAYDEE, 


Str WItrrAM BracksTone’s PLAGIARISMS, — 

“T say that law is a rule, to signify, in the first place, 
what law bas in co:nmon with counsel; which is, that 
they are both rules of conduct; and, secondly, to dis- 
tinguish law from the transient orders which may be 
given by a superior,” &c. 

“IT add, that law is a rule prescribed ; because a simple 
resolution confined within the sovereign’s mind, without 
manifesting itself by some external sign, can never be 
a law. It is requisite that this will be notified in a proper 
manner to the subjects ..... But in what manner this 
notification is made, whether viva voce, by writing, or 








otherwise, is a matter of mere indifference.”—Burlamaqui, 
Principles of Natural Law (1748), translated by T. Nu- 
gent, p. 78. 

“ And, first, it is a rude, not a transient sudden order from 
a superior to or concerning a particular person, but some- 
thing permanent, uniform, and universal . . . . It is also 


| called a rule to distinguish it from advice or counsel,” &, 





i. Geant oh ote 


bod oe es 
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“Tt is likewise ‘a rule prescribed.’ Because a bare re- 
solution, confined in the breast of the legislator without 
manifesting itself by some external sign, can never be 
properly a law. It is requisite that this resolution: be 
notified to the pe ple who are to obey it. But the manner 
in which this notification is to be made is matter of very 
great indifference.”— Blackstone's Commentaries, i, 45. 


It is curious that neither Bentham nor Austin, 
who criticise Blackstone so severely, appear to 
have been aware of the above remarkable resem- 
blance, which the friend who pointed this out to 
me says applies to the whole of the first part of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. Ratpu Tromas. 


Diti: AN Exptanation.—In the third volume 
of the admirably edited Bishop Percy's Folio 
Manuscript appears a “Gipsies’ Song,” in which 
the word dill occurs. This is attempted to be ex- 
plained in the introductory notice thus: — 

“ Dill is much the same as dilling, which is probably, 
as Nares suggests, much the same as darling. Minshew 
explains it a wanton, but there is nothing in its origin to 
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convey that meaning, even if with him we derived it from | 


diligo.” 

“To make up a match with my eldest daughter, my 
wife’s dilling, whom she longs to call madam,” —£astward 
Hoe. 


The first line of the “ Gipsies’ Song” is this: — 


“ Come, my dainty doxeys, my dills, my dears.” 


The word dill is not explained here ; but Nares’ 
suggestion was a good one, Minshew being alto- 
gether wrong. The fact is that the word dill is 
the Hindostanee dhil, heart ; and it is only one. of 
a hundred Hindostanee words surviving in the 
gipsy vocabulary, which, as well as their ‘designa- 
tion nutts (the same in England and in India), 
proclaim the Eastern origin of this wandering 
tribe. 

In Hindostan it is both polite and lov erlike to 
address your belle as hamra dhil, “ my heart,” 
dhil ka tukra, “ thou part of my heart.” Diiling is 
evidently an English diminutive, after the model 
of “ darling,” “ my little heart,” or, as we should 
say, “ you dear little soul.” 

This explanation, I believe, will admit of no 
ceavil. O. T. D. 


Ayn Inscription. —The following lines were 
copied from a mural tablet found in a country 
church in Oxfordshire. Are they worth housing 
in “N. & Q.” 


“ Within this Little Howse thre hows* Ly®, 
John Howse, James Hows®, y¢ short liv d Twins and I; 
Anne of John Howse, once y* endeard w'®, 
Wh? lost min® own® To givé thos® Babe* their Life. 
We thre* though Dead yet speake and put in mind 
The Husband Father, whome w® left behi=4, 
That we wer® Howses only made of Clay, 
And call'd For, could no longe™ Here stay, 
But wer® layd Here to take our rest and ease 
By death, who taketh whome and where He please.” 


F, Paruorr. 
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InscripTion.—The following inscription, found 
by myself in 1861, written on the fly-leaf of a 
Bible in a church’ at Bristol, is quaint, and may 
interest your readers, some of whom may be able 
to throw some light upon it : — 
“Tomas Porcativs 
In Christum Crucifixum. 





Pro servis Dominus moritur, pro Sontibus Insons, 
Pro xgroto medicus, pro Grege Pastor obit. 
Pro populo Rex mactatur, pro milite Ductor, 
Proque opere Ipse Opifex, proque homine Ipse Deus. 
Quid servus, sons, egrotus, quid grex, populusque 
Quid miles, quid opus, quidve homo solyat, Amet, 


Catena Salutis 
Deus ordinavit 
Christus meruit 
Verbum promittit. 
Spiritus regenerat 
Fides accipit 
Sacramenta obsignant 
Os fatetur 
Opera testantur.” 


“ Hic ET UBIQUE.” 
16, Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. 


How sHALL History nz Writren ?—The best 
evidence in history is said to be that of an eye- 
witness of good character, who states facts still 
fresh in his memory, and soon enough to be con- 
tradicted by other eye-witnesses. A historian of 
the next century, wishing to describe the rece 
tion of the late and present ministers by the public 


| at the opening of the new parliament, will pro- 


| any stir. 


bably refer to the two most important newspapers 
of the age. He will find — 

“ Mr. Disraeli was the only one whose arrival caused 
The people were in ranks when he arrived, but, 
some of his supporters having cheered him, and broken 
the files to continue the demonstration, the cheers were 


followed by a tremendous howl of disapprobation, and a 


or | 


general rush was made to the Star Court entrance, down 
which the right hon, gentleman had disappeared. The 
police stopped the crowd, and order was at once resumed. 
The members other than Mr. Disraeli, of the late Cabinet 
who attended were treated with silence. The late Prime 
Minister was apparently quite unmoved, and took not the 
slightest notice of his ‘following.’ The expressions of 
disappointment at not seeing Mr. Gladstone were Joud and 
general,”"— Times, December 11, 1868. 

“ The conduct of the populace yesterday was more than 
disappointing. They cheered, it is true, the popular 
leaders, but it is a remarkable fact that they cheered 
scarcely less rapturously the outgoing Ministers, The 
joy at the assembling of the Householder Parliament was 
not so absorbing a passion but that the crowd were able 
to feel, and to express, an interest for the members of the 
late Government. It was doubtful, indeed, who was the 
true hero of the occasion, the exiled ‘ Marcellus,’ or 
‘ Cesar, with the Senate at his heels.’ The populace, 
with a shameful sense of impartiality—a sense altogether 
unaccountable on the Right Honourable Mr. Bricut’s 
late theories of the conduct of the governing classes— 
were about evenly divided in their enthusiasm for the 
rising sun and for the orb whose race is, for the time, run. 
Of the two, Marcellus had, perhaps, the best of it.”— 
Standard, December 11, 1868, 
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Here then is one untruth told to all the world 
by a trustworthy eye-witness, the day after the 
event, and which must be known to be untrue by 
more than a thousand othereye-witnesses. May not 
a future historian take his motto from Scott with 
a slight alteration — 

“ I know not what the truth may be, 
I tell the ‘ lie’ as t was told to me.” 


FItzHOPKINS., 
Garrick Club. 


Queries. 


DICTIONARY OF ARTISTS OF THE ENGLISH 
SCHOOL. 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ENGRAVERS, ARCHITECTS, ETC. 


I have received from the readers of “N, & Q.” 
so many interesting communications in reply to 
my inquiries, which you were so good as to insert 
(4" S. ii, 37), that I am very anxious to obtain 
your further assistance. The chief facts I wish 
to supply are, in most cases, the full Christian 
names, the exact place and date of birth and 
death, parentage and Pupilage ; and I shall be 
grateful for such help with respect to the follow- 
ing : — 

Bank, Charles. Gold-medal student of the Royal 
Academy in 1774, and an exhibitor of models and bassi- 
relievi from that time to 1792. 

Bannerman, Alexander. Engraver, born at Cambridge 
about 1730, and employed on some fine plates by Alder- 
man Boydell. 

Barber, J. Medallist, executed some good classic and 
memorial medals, 1815-1835, 

Barney, J. Fruit and flower painter to the Prince 
Regent, resided at Greenwich ; exhibited at the Royal 
Academy fruit and flower pieces, and classical designs, 
1786-1827. 

7 wee A mezzotint; engraver, who practised about 

Beauvais. Was a successful painter of miniatures at 
Bath about the middle of the last century. He died in 
London. . 

Beechey, George D. Son of Sir W. Beechey, R.A., 
—, as a portrait painter, 1817-82, Z 

, Edward. Mezzotint engraver, a connexi f th 
—— of Bell's Poets. ° ere 
nwell, Mary. A portrait painter of repute. 
Charlotte sat to her, and csvanalef bee works a a 
She married an officer named Coode, and retired from 
her profession about 1800. 

Bisset. Die engraver, lived at Birmingham at the 
commencement of the present century, and produced some 
fine medals, 

— John. Well known as a portrait painter, 1805- 

Bockman, G. A portrait painter of the early part of 
the eighteenth century. Several portraits and copies by 
him at Hampton Court. ; 

_ Bogle, John. A clever miniature painter, who prac- 
tised in London 1772-92, and died in great poverty. 

Bond, William. Engraver (some i plates by him 
after Reynolds), was a governor of the Society of Engra- 
vers, 1803. : 

Bourne, James, Water-colour painter, exhibited some 





good landscape views at the beginning of the present 
century. 

Bower, Edward. Portrait painter of the reign of Charles 
I., painted a portrait of the king and some other distin- 
guished persons. 

Sam. REDGRAVE. 

Hyde Park Gate South, S.W. 


AneLtE.—Although “N. & Q.” excludes scien- 
tific discussion, I may perhaps be permitted to 
ask a question, simply for information. Has any 
one yet succeeded in solving the —s tra- 
ditionally deemed impracticable, of trisecting a 
given angle ? ScHrn. 


“ Perripious” Atsion.—Can any of your 
readers inform me when and how the epithet per- 
Jfidious, 80 commonly applied to England by con- 
tinental writers, first came into vogue? It must 
have been current as 4 proverb in France when 
Louis XIV. was on the throne, else Bossuet 
would have hardly used it, as he does, without 
any special a propos, in a sermon preached at 
Metz on the Circumcision. 

“ L’Angleterre,” he exclaims, “ah! Ja perfide Angleterre, 
que le rempart de ses mers rendoit inaccessible aux 
Romains, la foi du Sauveur y est abordée.” 

INQUIRER. 


Atpnaset Ruymes.—I should much like to 
know the name of the author of these rhymes, as 
also when published : — 

“ A was an Archer who played his own Ghost ; 

B was a Baker as stiff as a post ; 
C was a Conway, 'tis known he can rant well; 
D was a Dowton—Oh, rare Dr. Cantwell,” &c. &e. 
H. R. Forrest. 
Manchester. 


BEemMonD.— 
“ At tauerne to make wommen myrie cheere, 
And wilde felawis to-gidere drawe, 
And be to bemond A good squyer 
Al ny3t til be day do dawe.” 
—“The Mirror of the Periods of Man’s Life,” 
yy. 92-96, in Hymns to the Virgin and Christ, 
edited by Mr. Furnivall for the E. E. T. S., p. 61. 
The editor at the time of publication was puzzled 
by this word, and gives a long note to it in his 
preface. Has the meaning since been discovered ? 
Corn CLoUTES. 
Clapham. 


Brieuton BaLLaAp.—W here can I find a ballad 
published about forty-five years ago in some 
magazine? The first verse runs : — 

“ Dark was the night in Brighton town, and very dark 
the Steyn; 

Few of the lamps were lighted up, and they could not 


be seen; 
When forth there came a lady gay—a lady gay was 


she, 
For oh! her mantle was made of silk, and it hung 
right daintily.” 


+ 





Vs 
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The lady goes to a ball, and whilst there they 


bring her news that her husband is dead. The 
last lines are— 
“ As I’ve paid my shilling I'll see it out, 
And then I'll go home and weep.” 
H. H. 


Famity or Cary, or CAREY, IN AMERICA.— 
It would be interesting to learn whether any of 
the families in the United States of this surname 
are able to trace their ancestry to Sir Henry Cary 
of Cockington, a member of an ancient and re- 
nowned Devonshire race, who suffered grievously 
through his adherence to the Royalist cause in the 


Tue Earts or Cuester. —I want information 


| about the “ Randolph Earl of Chester” mentioned 


civil wars, and fled with his children to Virginia | 


in 1654. It is related by Prince in his Worthies 
of Devon that Sir Henry returned to England 
and lived in penury till his death, which occurred 
about the time of the Restoration. Sir Henry 
Cary was born about 1613, and his wife Amy, 
daughter of Sir James Bagge of Saltram, co. 
Devon, was buried at Cockington in 1652. Their 
children, baptised at Cockington, were—Grace, 
1640; Edward, 1642; Henry, 1643; Hastings, 
1652. Ihave been unable to discover any traces 
of these children in England from the date of 
their father’s emigration ; and, young though they 


were, it is possible that they did not warm wd 


him on his return, and that they may have 
ancestors of some of those flourishing families in 


America which bear their name. 
R. Dymonp. 


Exeter. 
Carvep CHERRY AND Pracu Stongs.— What 
is the name of the carver of these curiosities ? I 


believe this art hasa proper name, and a /ady was | 


the most famous and ingenious artist in this line, 
somewhere about the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. I have somewhere read an account and 
descriptions of such tétes taillées on or upon peach- 


stones at Florence or Milan, but have at that time | 
unfortunately forgotten to read pen in hand. A | 


real misfortune for the curious! The following 
paragraph from a curious work has renewed my 
own curiosity : —(verbatim.) 

“Dans la Galerie [at Munich] de raretez de nature et 
d’art, l'on voit entre autres curiositez l’épée de Hans von 


Frunsperg, dont la gaine est revétue de la peau d’un | 


Francais, avec qui il s’étoit batu en duel, & condition que 
le vainqueur couvriroit la gaine de la peau du vaincu. 
Item un noiau de cerise, sur lequel on peut reconoitre trés 
distinctement 140 tétes taillées ; ce noiau est enfermé dans 
un petit livre dont les lettres sont aussi extremement sub- 
tiles.” (P. L., Berkenmeyer’s Le curieur Antiquaire, ou 


Recueil géeographique et historique des Choses les plus re- | 


marquables qu'on trouve dans les quatre Parties de l’ Uni- 
vers, Leyden, 1729 ; vol. i. p. 361, 362.) 
Some days ago, I was shown a peach-stone, 


een | 


brought from China by one of the officers of the | 


Veneta, just returned from her circumnavigation | 


of the world—charmingly carved into a Chinese 
ship: several parts could be opened. 
HERMANN KInpr. 


| 


in Piers Plowman’s Creed. All I have found is 
that contained in the Percy Folio MS. reprint by 
Mr. Furnivall. Also about the Beeston Castle 
mentioned in the metrical poem in the Folio 
MS. I have noticed the names of Cheshire con- 
tributors in your valuable journal, and hope that 
they will give me the information I want. 
JosEPH WIMPERIS, 
Clapham. 


“ THE ForsAkEN Merman.”-—Can you tell me 
whether the idea of Matthew Arnold’s poem, “ The 
Forsaken Merman,” is original with him, or is it 
taken from some German ballad or legend 

g 


“Gorne to Pot.” — What is the origin of this 
quaint phrase? * In turning over the pages of 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, I find it used in what I may 
call its primary sense, in the long and lamentable 
ballad ditty of “R. Baker,” relating his adven- 
tures on the West Coast of Africa (1563). Speak- 
ing of the fright into which he and his companions 
were put by the sudden appearance of a party of 
unknown negroes, he says :— 

“ If Cannibals they be 
In kind we doe not know ; 
But if they be, then welcome we, 
To pot straightway we goe.” 
JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


Iste or AxHo~tME Muster Rott. — The late 
Archdeacon Stonehouse, in his History of the Isle 
of Axholme (p. 96), speaks of having before him 
the muster-roll of one of the companies of foot 
soldiers which the commonholders of the Isle of 
Axholme raised for the Parliament during the 
great civil war. I am very anxious to inspect 
this document. Where is it now? 

I have a manuscript memorandum in the hand- 
writing of Stonehouse now before me, which seems 
to relate to the same muster-roll ; possibly its pub- 
lication may be the means of furnishing some clue 
to the missing roll : — 

“ Mé¢ from Old MSS. found at Belton. 

“There was found in an old cottage at Belton a part of 
an assessment for raising two companies of foot. It is 
indorsed—the number of the soldiers is 495. 

“ Also a muster-book of one of [the] companies—Cap- 
tain William Maning, Lieutenant William Tull, Ensign 
Thomas Pergint, Serjeant William Stanis. 

“On the muster-book is also indorsed—Returned by 
Captain William Maning, the 18 of August, the sum of 
33/: 16s: 8d, for the payment of three hundred soldiers 
and officers, which payment began the 17% and ended 
the 26*,” 

EpwakpbD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


[* Vide “N, & Q.” 3°. xi. 277; xii. 211.) 
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Latryn.— Wanted the Latin equivalents—pure, 
medieval, or canine, of the following:—(1) a 
wallet book ; (2) a collection of amusing papers. 


+ au. 


“Tae Layer or tHe Purpte Fatcon.”—I shall 
feel obliged for any information respecting “ Y* 
Laye of y* Purple Falcon.” I possess a copy of a 


“ Law-terrors panse the putrid sore, 
And gospel-grace supplies the cure ; 
The one plows up the fallow ground, 
The other sows the seed around.” 
2. Is there any modern edition of this most 
curious collection of “ Gospel Sonnets ”"—some of 
| them a hundred and fifty lines long—and “ spiri- 
| tual songs”? M copy is the fourteenth edition, 


singular illumination, entitled “ Y* Addere subtil | and was published at Paisley and sold “at the shop 


bete’’; beneath the illumination, these lines: — 
“ And then that conyng snake is founde 
Whiche putteth one eare to y* grounde, 
And in y* other withouten fayle 
Sticketh v¢ ende of hys tayle ; 
And so hee heerethe not y* charme 
That wyzardes shouten to hys harme. 
From ‘* Y¢ Laye of y* Purple Falcon.’” 

Beckenham. 

List or Prisonrrs.—Will any one be so kind 
as to lend me the following for a day or two? 

* List of the Prisoners of War who are Officers in Com- 
mission, in the Custody of the Marshall General.” Small 
4to, 1651. 

Epwarb PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Joun Locxr.—Who was, “ T. F. P. Gent.” 
who translated Le Clerc’s Lloge on Locke (from 
the Bibliothtque Choisie of 1705), published in 
London 1706, 2nd edit. 1713, 3rd edit. 1714; 
forming the basis of all the subsequent memoirs ? 

B. R. L. 


Maze at Caryn.—Dr. Ducarel, in his Tour 
through Part of Normandy (printed in 1767), men- 
tions the floor of the “Great Guard Chamber,” in 
the Abbey of St. Stephen's at Caen— 


“The middle whereof represents a maze or labyrinth 


about ten feet diameter, and so artfully contrived, that 
were we to suppose a man following all the intricate 


meanders of its volutes, he could not travel less than a | 


mile, before he got from one end to the other.” 


of A. Weir, near the Cross” in 1771. The section 
of the work called “The Believer’s Riddle” is 
incomparably quaint; and by way of preface there 
is an odd paraphrase of the well-known contem- 
| = oem on smoking. I subjoin one verse of 
| Erskine’s. If the poem be among the “ things not 
| generally known” I will send the rest : — 
“Doth juice medicinal proceed 
From such a naughty foreign weed ? 
Then what the power 
Of Jesse's flower ? 
Thus think and smoke tobacco,” * 

It is good, too, to think of worthy Master 
Ralph Erskine, “ Minister of the Gospel at Dum- 
ferlin,” solacing himself in the intervals of poetical 
composition with a tranquil pipe of the “ naughty 
foreign weed.” G. A. Sata. 

Putney. 


“4 





“ Pons Tornitivs.”—In an old (thirteenth cen- 
tury) entry in the Tower rolls the term “pons 
tornitius” occurs. Can you tell me what it is— 
whether it has to do with “tourneys,” or is simply 

| adrawbridge? “N. & Q.” would confera great 
| favour on many like myself by giving a glossary 
| of such terms. The one in question is not ex- 
plained by any book within reach of 

Aw ORDINARY STUDENT. 


Prick or Bread 1n 1789.— John Richards 

of Exeter, in his Land Steward Instructed, second 

| part, 1739, note, says: “A pennyworth of bread 
which two hundred years ago was bread sufficient 
for a week, is now scarce bread enough fora day.” 


Is a correct copy of this maze preserved, and if | Can any of the West of England correspondents 
J.F . 


so, where ? 
Winterton, Lincolnshire. 


P.S. It is to be regretted that in the recent | 
account of Ralph Hamstealey’s brass, the word | 


“anno” is followed by “«” instead of x, the 
monogram for Christi. I need scarcely add that 


the monogram is a combination of X and P, the | 


Greek initials of the name of Christ, and of great 
antiquity. 

To “Panse,” IN THE SENSE OF TO DREss A 
Wovnp. — 1. Isto “ panse” a legitimate English 
verb active, or is it a Scotticism of Gallic extrac- 


tion from panser, like tassie, a cup, from tasse ; | 
1 find this | 
Erskine’s Gospel Sonnets, part vi. | 


ashett, a plate, from assiette, &e. &e. ? 
stanza in 
sect. 3: — 


of “ N. & Q.” oblige the querist by stating the 


| price of bread, and the weight of the penny loaf 
T. H. 


at Exeter about_1739? 


Works on Propuecy.—I want to know some- 
| thing about the writers of the works named 
below : — 


| Roach, R. The Imperial Standard of the Messiah 
| Triumphant; coming now in the Power and Kingdom 
| of His Father to Reign with His Saints upon Earth.” 
| [1727.] The rest is wanting. It is an 8vo, 

“ G. R. Hioan. Thoughts on Prophecy : particularly as 
} connected with the Present Times, supported by History.” 
London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme. 1808. 


They are not named by Lowndes. 


GerorGcE LuoyD. 
Darlington. 





[* Printed in “N, & Q.” 2"4 §, i, 258.] 
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SrcunpER Matty.—I have searched Rennell’s 
and other maps of India for Secunder Mally,” 
and the only one in which I can find any name 


at all corresponding with it is in a map (1783) | 


repared by some Brahmans for Anquetil du 
Roamer Zendavesta, in which it is marked Sigunda 
Mallor, a copy of which is given in Bernoulli's 
Description de L’ Inde, vol. i. 

Madura is placed in this map on the north bank 
of the Madura river, and which would therefore 
appear to have since altered its course, Sigunda 
Mallor being marked halfway between Madura 


and Tiru Mangalam, east of a hill in a fork of | 


the river formed by its junction with the Kou- 
narrow. 


What was the sport called “ batt-fowling” and 
“lowbell” ? Can you tell me? D. C. E. 

South Bersted, Bognor. 

[ Bat-fowling and low-belling were much the same 
pastimes of taking birds in the night, as they were roost- 
ing on perches, in trees, or hedge-rows, by lighting straw 
or torches, and then beating the bushes, so that the birds 
would soon fly towards the flames, and be taken with nets 
or otherwise. The only difference is that the low-beller 
goes a fowling with a light and a bell, at the sight of 
which birds lighting on the ground become somewhat 
stupified, and are easily taken with a net. The word low, 
derived from the Saxon Jeg, is still commonly used in 
Scotland. In the ballad of St. George for England we 


| have the following lines : — 


Now, knowing as we do that the conquests of | 
Alexander the Great did not extend to the Kar- | 
nitik, and that he died at Babylon and was 
buried at Alexandria in Egypt, while, on the | 


contrary, Ali-a-din-Khilji, styled on his coins 


Sikandar Sani, or Alexander the Second, died at | 


Dehli, a.p. 1315, from sickness contracted during 


his conquest of the Southern Karnatik, it isnot un- | 
reasonable to suppose that the name of Alexander | 


accidentally 


the Great has been designedly or 
of Sikandar 


substituted in the tradition for that 
Sani, or Alexander the Second. 
R. R. W. Ets. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 
Son-BEFORE-THE-F'ATHER.— W hat is the origin 
and import of the above extraordinary name, 


which in some parts of Scotland is given to the | 


common “ coltsfoot,” the Tussilago farfara of Lin- 

veus? This vernacular name of the plant is 
sometimes rendered “filius ante patrem ” in scien- 
tific works, J. Emerson TENNENT. 


Queries with Answers. 


Batt Fowrrxe.—In an old indenture of lease 
between Lawrence Rogers, citizen and cloth- 
worker of London, and Francis Aunger of East 
Clandon, in co. Surrey, Esq., dated 24th Eliz. 
Nov. 20, is the following curious expression : — 

“Except and always reserved to and for the said Ed- 
ward Carleton and Marie, their heirs and assignes, all 
views of Frankepledge, felons goods, wayfes and estraies 
within the said mannor, together with liberty to have 
and enjoy, seize and take the same when and as often 
as reasonable occasion should serve, together with 
liberty to goa batt fowling, liberty to go with lowbell, 
liberty of hawking, and liberty of hunting the hare, ffox, 
and other beasts of warren in such manner as the said 
Edward and Marie or either of them before that usually 
had, other then any lawful liberty to ferrette or pitche 
hay for Connyes in or uppun any the premises by y® same 
Indent* demysed to have, hold, or enjoy the said ‘messuage 
or tenement, closes, lands, and all and singular,” &c. &c. 

* Four miles south from Madura in the Southern Kar 
natik, the alleged burial-place of Alexander the Great.— 
Fullarton, &c. Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer. 


“ As timorous larks amazed are 
With light and with lowbell.” 

In that quaint treatise, Jewel for Gentrie, Lond. 1614, 
we read, that “ this sport we call in England, most com- 
monly bird-batting, and some call it lowbelling ; and the 
use of it is to go with a great light of cressets, or rags of 
linen dipped in tallow, which will make a good light ; 
and you must have a pan or plate made like a lanthorn, 
to carry your light in, which must have a great socket 
to hold the light, and carry it before you on your breast, 
with a bell in your other hand, and of a great bigness 
made in the manner of a cow-bell, but still larger; and 
you must ring it always after one order. If you carry the 
bell, you must have two companions with nets, one on 
each side of you ; and what with the bell, and what with 
the light, the birds will be so amazed, that when you 
come near them, they will turn up their white bellies ; 
your companions shall then lay their nets quietly upon 
them, and take them. But you must continue to ring 
the bell; for, if the sound shall cease, the other birds, if 


| there be any more near at hand, will rise up and fly 


| away. 


This is an excellent method to catch larks, wood- 

cocks, partridges, and all other land birds,”} 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES RELATING TO CoRNWALL 

WANTED.—I am at present occupied in collecting 


| detached articles relating to Cornwall, and more 


especially to the antiquities of that county. I 


| shall therefore esteem it a favour if any of the 


numerous correspondents of “N. & Q.” would 


| refer me to single, or series of, papers on this sub- 
| ject scattered throughout the various magazines 


and reviews (the Gentleman's Magazine excepted) 
that have appeared during the last fifty years. I 
have reason to believe there is a paper entitled 
“Tin Mining in Cornwall and its Traditions,” b 
Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.C.S., in one of the bac 
volumes of Good Words. Could a correspondent 
give me the year and month of its appearance ? 
E. H. W. D. 
[ Our correspondent is probably thinking of the follow- 
ing work published in the Traveller's Library in 1856 : 


| Cornwall, its Mines and Miners, with Sketches and Scenery. 


By the author of Our Coal and our Coal Pits. 1n Black- 


| wood’s Magazine, vy. 101, is an article by Prof. Moh on 
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| 
the mineralogy of Cornwall ; and another (xxix. 440) on | 
aristocratic predominance in Cornwall. In one of Kers- | 
lake’s catalogues appeared the following old MS. : — 


“ An Alphabetical Account of all the Parishes in Corn- | 
wall, the Ist volume A-I brought down to the year 1702 
by William Halse of Fenton Gymps, Gent., with Large 
Additions and Amendments to the whole and brought 
down to 1736 by Thos. Tonkins of Treyannance + the 2nd 
volume K~Z, [ but in fact only completed to ‘ Otterham,’] 
composed wholly, and brought down to the sd. year 
1736, by the sd. Thomas Tonkins, 4to 2 vols. vellum, | 
appears to be the original Manuscript much interlined by | 
additional entries, &c., 71. 7s.” 

“Gesta Romanorum.” —I shall feel much 
obliged by any of your correspondents informing 
me where and by whom the following book was 
printed : — 

“ Gesta rhomanorum cf applicatonib’ moralisatis ac 
misticis,” 

The colophon, which is rather indistinct, is, as | 
nearly as I can make out, as follows : — 

“Ex gestis rhomanorum cum pluribus applicatis hys- | 
torijs de virtutibus et vicijs mystice ad intellectum tras- 
sumptis recollectorij finis Anno nostre salutis M.ccce. | 
xciij. In die cOuersionis sancti pauli.” 


Brunet (ed. 1814) gives several editions of what 
I presume to be the same work, under “ Historie 
notabiles,” but makes no mention of the above. 
It is printed in double columns, and consists of 
ninety-three folios, with an index of seven folios, 
and title-page. The first page of the book itself 
is illuminated. Arcu. WATSON. 

25, Lynedoch Street, Glasgow. 


[This edition of the Gesta Romanorum is noticed by 
Panzer, but without the name of the printer. It is con- 
jectured by the cataloguer of the British Museum that it 
was printed at Paris, but we do not find it noticed in 
Greswell, This amusing collection was written by Petrus 
Berchorius, a native of Poictiers, who died at Paris in 
1362. It is considered as one of the most ancient story 
books extant; and the outlines of some of the best stories 
in Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, Shakspeare, and their most 
distant successors, even down to Parnell’s Hermit, may 
be traced to it. Boccaccio is reported to have laid it 
under ample contribution, Vide Douce and Warton, and 
the Stanley Catalogue. | 


| 


Joun Noortnovck.— Who was J. Noorthouck, 
who seems to have been the editor of the first 
4to edition (1777) of Locke’s collected works, 
and who was in communication with Mr. Hollis 
(Memoirs, p. 375), then himself meditating a | 
complete edition similar to those he had issued of 
the 7reatise on Government and Letters for Tolera- 
tion ? B. R. L. 

[John Noorthouck, the son of Herman Noorthouck, a 
bookseller of some eminence, was early in life patronised 
by Owen Ruffhead and William Strahan, the printer. | 
(See some genial lines on the death of the latter by John 
Noorthouck in Timperley’s Dictionary of Printers, p. 756.) | 


He passed the whole of his useful life as an author, an 
index-maker, and a corrector of the Press, and was for 


| nearly fifty years a liveryman of the Company of Sta- 


tioners. He died at Oundle,in August, 1816, aged about 
seventy. His two principal works are—A New History 
of London, 1778, 4to, and An Historical and Classical 
His manuscript auto- 
See “N. & Q.” 1* S. xii. 


Dictionary, 1776, 8vo, 2 vols, 
biography was for sale in 1855. 
204.) 


Ricwarp I.—Why is it that in a church at 
Lucca there is a tomb shown of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, and that the statement is made by the people 
in charge there that he died when on a visit to a 


| family of that town, who built the chapel in com- 
| memoration of him ? s 
| died in Normandy and was buried somewhere in 


If, as I supposed, he also 


the north, that he should finally have been made 


|a saint of by the church council, and that he 
| should now have a festal day, on which his ubi- 


quitous bones are exposed, like all other respect- 
able canonised heroes, is not extraordinary enough 
to be a further subject of inquiry. 

W. H. H. Frorence. 


| Has not our correspondent rolled two royal personages 
into one individual ? We have always thought, in spite 
of any cicerone, that the tomb at Lucca contained the 
remains of St. Richard, king of the West Saxons, com- 
memorated in the Roman martyrology on Feb, 7. (Bede, 
Eccles, Hist. lib. iv. ch. 12, and Gentleman’s Magazine 
vol. Lxix (i), p. 14.) Whereas, that tamer of the infidel 
and hero of the crusades, Richard Coeur de Lion, who re- 
ceived his death-wound beneath the walls of Chalas-Cha- 
brol, directed his body to be transported to Fontevrault ; 
his brain, blood, and viscera he bequeathed to the Poite- 
vins, and his heart to the canons of Rouen, Or, accord- 
ing to a translation of an ancient inscription on his tomb— 


“ His entrails given to Poictou, 
Lie buried near to Fort Chalus ; 
His body lies entombed below 
A marble slab at Font-Evraud ; 
And Neustria thou hast thy part, 
The unconquerable hero's heart.” | 


“Les Satsons.””— Who was the author of a 
French poem entitled “ Les Saisons,” the fifth 
edition of which purports to have been published 
at Amsterdam in 1773? LuMEN. 

[ By Charles Francis de Saint-Lambert, born at Veze- 
lese, in Lorraine, in 1717. After being educated among 
the Jesuits, he entered the army, and was much admired 
for his wit and gallantry. He became a member of the 


| French Academy, and died at Paris in 1803. Les Saisons 


is his most popular performance. } 
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THE SUPPOSED MILTONIC EPITAPHS. 
(4 8. iii. 4.) 

I regret to find that the article in The Era, 
West Australian newspaper, which I forwarded 
to you by last mail, is a mere plagiarism from 
Mr. G. Massey’s letter in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
August 11. When I wrote to the editor of The 
Era, asking whence the article was taken, he told 
me, and I believe in good faith, that it was 
original; and the cheat was only discovered by 
my begging the loan of Crashawe. An unscru- 
arp contributor, who could do better things, 

ad deceived him. 

Perhaps they are now of no interest, not im- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


robably they have been noted by others; but as | 


have returned to the subject, I would add three 
notules: —1. “ Et bifidi sacra vireta jugi” (Ad 
Th. Junium, 1. 30); “gemino de vertice rivum” 
(Ad Patrem, 1.2); and “ bifidoque Parnassi jugo ” 
(Ad Joh. Rousium, 1. 66)— prove that Milton 
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UNPUBLISHED POEM OF BURNS. 
(4" 8S. ii. 614.) 

Mr. CravrurD Tarr RamaGe says, in reference 
to the proof of the “ Potato” poem being written 
by Burns — 

“Perhaps Mr. McKie of Kilmarnock, who proposes to 
publish a facsimile of the first edition, might be able to 
tell us whether there is any tradition in Kilmarnock tothe 
effect that some of the earliest poems of Burns (one of 
which he considers the * Potato’ to be) were printed on 
—_ sheets and hawked about the country by pedlars as 

atiads, 

In answer thereto—but first, please, let me put 
Mr. RamaGe right as to my Leaten proposed to 
publish a facsimile of the first edition of Burns’ 
poems. The fact is, I proposed to do so and did it 
about a year and a half ago, in what connoisseurs 
in Burns said was a very perfect form. 

I am now proposing to publish all the rest of 
Burns’ poems and songs in three volumes. I hope 


| I shall do it in as perfecta manner as the former, 


might have written “two-topped mount”; but | 
prove too much, since they show that it was one | 


of the commonest of school epithets. 


2. “ Frondosa quem nunc Cyrrha luget 
Et mediis Helicos in undis.” 
In Obit. Proc, Med., ll. 31-2. 


This, written at seventeen, and the quotation 
from the Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester, 
and Milton’s known accuracy, sufficiently prove 
that he could not have written these epitahps. 

3. I incline to the belief that cae ene and 
no imitator, wrote them; and I venture to pre- 
dict that no one hereafter will credit Jasper 
Mayne with them. But on whom were they 
written? It has been suggested on Cartwright, 
but would there not have been more than an 
allusion to his noted loyalism. The lines — 

“ With whom he sported ere the day 
Budded forth its tender ray,”— 


might apply to him; but they would also apply 
to one who meddled little or nothing with mat- 
ters pclitical, and who died in 1645, namely, 
William Browne. That it was on Milton’s father, 
and that Shakespeare’s sonnets were addressed to 


Queen Elizabeth, are theses to be hereafter para- | 


doxically maintained by some Admirable Crichton 
or dinnerless Goldsmith. 
Corney’s forgiveness if I add, that the suggestion 
that these lines apply well, because Milton rose 
at four, and because his father was a scrivener 
and fond of music—and must, therefore, have 
practised with the lark ere day-dawn—is one out 
of the many very odd remarks that have been 
made in the course of this controversy. 
Brinstey NIcHoLson, 
West Australia. 


and that they will,make—as they purport to do— 
the most complete edition of Burns’ poems and 
songs ever published. 

“But to our tale.” Inthe early part of this 
century, Brash and Reid, Glasgow, published a 
series of fly-sheets in an eight-page pamphlet 


| form; they were printed by Chapman and Lang; 
the series comprised the leading poems of Burns, 


with other select poems by various authors; they 
were of a superior cast, both as to paper and print, 
to the ballads and chap-books generally hawked 
by pedlars in those days. However, in none of 
them can I find the “‘ Potato,” and I may mention 
that the supposition of this poem being composed 
by Burns finds no favour in the eyes of those 


| hereabouts well versed in the writings of the poet. 


| there is no “ Potato;” 
| Minstrel, bein 
| Bards of Nith 


Farther, in the Miscellany Perthensis, 1801, where 
the “ Jolly Beggars” first appeared, and in which 
are contained several other poems of Burns, still 
nor does “the Nithsdale 

original poetry chiefly by the 
ale,” in which are contained se- 


| veral pieces by Burns, said there to be original, 


but still no “ Potato.” Referring to original 
poems, and turning up chap-books and ballads (of 
which I have a collection) caused by this inquiry, 


| makes me note as follows :—In one of these eight- 


I trust for Mr. Botton 


page ballads, very coarse paper and print, Glas- 
gow, 19 Salt market, 1823,* I came upon Bruce’s 
Address commencing — 
“ Near Bannockburn King Edward lay, 
The Scots they were not far away ; 
Each eye bent on the break of day, 
Glimmering frae the east. 


* The printer, William Bell, commenced in 1794 to 


publish The Asylum, or Weekly Miscellany. Had the 
“ Potato” been published in a fly-sheet this was a likely 
quarter for it to appear; so if any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” have this work, Mr. R. might possibly have 
some light thrown on the subject. 
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“ At last the sun shone o'er the heath, 
Which lighted up the field of death ; 
While Bruce, with soul-inspiring breath, 

His heroes thus addressed : 

Then follows Burns’ veritable poem “ Scots wha 
hae” in full, and at the close of Burns’ lines the 
following two verses are added : — 

“ Now fury kindled every eye ; 

Forward, forward! was the cry ! 
Forward, Scotland, do or die! 
And where’s the knave shall turn ? 

“ At last they all ran to the fray, 

Which gave to Scotland liberty ; 
And long did Edward rue the day 
He came to Bannockburn.” 

Now here is Burns’ “ Bruce’s Address,” extended 
from six verses to ten ; but no person would ever 
think of supposing that the first two and the last 
two verses were written by Robert Burns. As 
an enthusiastic admirer of the Ayrshire bard, I 
take this opportunity to thank Mr. Ramace for 
his zeal in matters pertaining to the poet. 

James McKre. 

Kilmarnock. 


NATURAL INHERITANCE. 
(4 §. ii. 343, 513.) 

The likeness of our present royal family for the 
last three or four generations is very remarkable. 
Look at a coin of George III. and at a photograph 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales! 

The resemblance of the Stuarts to each other is 
still more noticeable, and cannot fail to have been 


remarked by all who visited the National Portrait | 
Exhibitions. Pope perhaps derived his genius from | 
his maternal grandmother Thomasine, daughter of | 


Christopher Newton, to whom Lancelot Turner, 
his great-great uncle, bequeathed his song-books ; 
he too might have been a lover of poetry. 

I remember some years ago a daughter of Cooper 
the cattle painter, who was very clever at cutting 


out figures of animals with a pair of scissors, no | 


outline having been previously drawn upon the 
paper. I have heard that all the male members 
of a family named become lame from the 
absorption of the thighbone at about the age of 
forty. This, if true, would be a very curious in- 
stance of naturalinheritance. The peculiar mouth 
of the reigning sovereigns of Austria is said to be 
derived from their ancestress, Margaret Maultash, 
who brought the sovereignty of the Tyrol into 
their family. 

The causes which govern the transmission of 
family resemblances are possibly beyond the reach 
of scientific investigation: not so their effects. 
Little attention has been paid to this subject, 
which appears to me one of the most interesting 
topics within the scope of “N.&Q.” Ibeg there- 
fore to suggest that your correspondents should 
from time to time communicate such instances, no 





| of Charles II. 


| tively startling. 





matter how trivial, as come within their personal 
knowledge. The materials for a hitherto un- 
written chapter in physical science would thus be 
collected, a chapter of far greater interest than 
any which have preceded it. Beauty, talent, 
health, disease, good and evil would each finda 
place. G. W. M. 


Probably many who visited the National Loan 
Gallery last year noticed the very great resem- 
blance of her present Majesty in youth, and the pre- 
sent Prince of Wales, to the portrait of Queen Caro- 
line, wife of George II., her Majesty’s great-great 
grandmother. My husband’s mother belongs toa 
Norman family settled in Ireland, another branch 
in Cheshire. He made the acquaintance of these 
latter some years since. There had been little 
communication and no intermarriage for I am 
afraid to say how many generations since the 
time of Henry VII. ; but, as he sat at the family 
dinner-table, the faces he saw round him, and 
those hung on the walls, alike reminded him of 
the uncles, aunts, and cousins he had left on the 
other side of the water. A cousin of my own has 
a trick of putting her hand into her et re 
with a peculiar and rather awkward jerk, inherited 
from her grandmother, who died when she was an 
infant. She cannot have learned it, for she is the 
only one of the family who has it, and her mother 
(the only child of an only child) can hardly imi- 
tate it. ’ E. 8. N. 


The interesting question of the resemblance of 
descendants to their remote ancestors, which has 
lately been discussed in your columns, may be 
well illustrated by reference to the descendants 
Any one who is familiar with the 
appearance of the St. Albans family must have 
been struck with the extraordinary likeness the 
bear to their progenitor. In some of them— 
might specify as an example the late Lord Frede- 
rick Beauclerk, who was drowned at Scarborough 
—the resemblance is so remarkable as to be posi- 
Curiously enough, in certain 
members of the family there is a recurrence to 
the earlier Stuart type, as in the ruddy fair-haired 
Scottish kings. Any one who knows Mr. A. de 
V. Beauclerk must have been struck with his 
extraordinary likeness to some of the earlier 
Jameses. A similar likeness may be observed in 
the Grafton family—the present duke, for in- 
stance, having a strong resemblance to Charles II. 

ALFRED SEYMOUR. 


HUGH HUNT. 

(4* S. ii. 466.) 
This person is fictitious, though of ancient date. 
When the form of recovery was introduced to coun- 
teract the effect of the statute De Donis, temp. 
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Edward I., the whole process may have been con- | month later, when I read a paper on the subject, 


sidered fictitious. 
land of which the alienation was embarrassed by 
that statute, was called the “demandant,” who 
commenced what was called a real action against 
the tenant, who was a real person, though one 
having no interest in the land, and very commonly, 
at least in later times, the attorney for the actual 
vendor. The demandant complained that this 
tenant had no entry on the land until Hugh Hunt 
had unjustly dispossessed the demandant within 
thirty years. This Hugh Hunt, without doubt, 
was the original person fixed upon as the disseisor, 
and so continued until the abolition of recoveries. 
I find his name in one as early as the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Neither John Doe nor Richard 
Roe could be applied to, as, besides their full 
employment in becoming pledges to prosecute all 


over the country, they were absolutely engaged | 


in the same capacity in the writ of summons 
which was the commencement of the recoveries 
themselves. Well, the tenant having no claim 
to the property, vouched some person to warranty, 
who was either the real proprietor or held from 
him, and if so, called on him to warranty ; and 
the real proprietor or vendor then called upon 
another person to warranty, who had no interest 
in the property, and who was generally the bag- 
bearer or one of the criers, or an inferior officer of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and this person made 
default, and so the demandant got possession of 
the land. This last person vouched was called 
the common vouchee, but was a real person, and 
assumed to be present in court. In former times 
it must have been somewhat formidable to have 
seen four or five solemn serjeants-at-law rise up 
to address the court to carry through a recovery. 
The demandant required one, the tenant one, and 
each youchee one. The serjeant for the demandant 
began in most imposing manner to complain that 
the tenant had no right or entry, “n’ad pas entre 
si no puis dissisin quel Hugh Hunt de ces tor- 
ciousment et sans judgment ad fait al dit (de- 
mandant) deins 30 ans darrein passe.” Fines and | 
recoveries were abolished in 1833. Wx. 8. 


| weeks. 


ANCIENT SWORDS, 
(4 S. ii. 563.) 

The questions relating to what are usually called 
Andrea Ferara swords are most difficult. I may 
mention that the recent discussion originated in 
the exhibition by the well-known antiquary Mr. 
Syer Cuming, at a meeting of the British Arche- | 
ological Association in June 1864, of a very early | 
and curious example. On that occasion I gave a | 
promise that I would investigate the subject in 
Scotland, where I knew that many of these swords 
were preserved. This I fulfilled about a twelve- | 


The intended purchaser of the | 


which is printed in the Journal of the Association 
for December 1865. A notice of it, however, ap- 
peared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and I believe 
in other periodicals at the time it was read ; and it 
was in reference to these that my friend the Count 
d’Albanie wrote the article in the Cornhill Ma- 


| gazine of August in that year. 


As AnGto-Scotvs has informed the readers of 
“N. & Q.” that the Journal of the Association is 
not generally accessible, I take the liberty of 
giving a sketch of this very pretty quarrel. 

The Count upholds the claim of the ducal city 
of Farrara in Italy, while I assert that of the less 
known town of Fereira in the Corunna district of 
the north of Spain. Of course the first step in 
such a discussion is to ascertain the places in which 


| these swords are preserved at the present day. 


I find that I stated there was in the Royal 


| Arsenal at Madrid the finest collection of Ferara 
| blades in existence, “which are reported to have 





Jifteen varieties.” 


been the property of the Duke of Alva.” Ido 
not recollect on what authority I made this state- 
ment, but it is utterly erroneous, The Count has 
kindly lent me his catalogue of that collection, 
and I find there is not a single example of a 
Ferara in it. Ihave in the course of last year 
examined most carefully the collection of swords 
in the museum of the Port de Halle in Brussels, 
and did not find there a Ferara blade. 

As stated in my paper, the “ Galleria di Arma- 
tura ed Arnese antiche e Moderne ” at Turin does 
not contain any example ; and I mention the fact 
that the director states “that weapons with this 
inscription are totally unknown either in this col- 
lection or to the Italian antiquaries generally.” 

The spelling of the name would naturally be 
supposed to give a clue to the nationality, but un- 
fortunately this is not the case. We continually 
find in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the same individual subscribing his name dif- 
ferently within very short periods. In the great 
collection of the Lauderdale papers in the British 
Museum, I find a Scotch nobleman spelling his 
name with three different variations in as many 
These variations in the inscriptions on the 
Andrea Ferara blades are sufficiently remarkable. 
I produced tracings from twenty-five swords of 
this mark in various collections, and observe that 
“it is remarkable that they comprise no less than 
seven variations in the spelling of the name, and 
if its position is taken into account, not fewer than 
I may add that although we 
have no examples with the diphthongez, as in the 
Spanish town, neither have we the double 7, as in 
that of the Italian. 

My main argument however is this, that in the 
infancy of metallurgical science it was an admitted 
fact, or perhaps I should say a prevalent opinion, 
that the best temper was given to sword-blades 
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by immersing them in mountain streams. The 

at manufactories of Southern Germany were 
Solingen and Passau, on the Upper Dasabe. In 
Spain we have the well-known Toledan rapiers, 
which were manufactured on the northern slope 
of the Sierra de Toledo. The same is still more 
marked in the northern districts of the Peninsula, 
in the vicinity of the great range of the Pyrenees. 
On the north you have not only the town of 
Fereira, but that of Bilboa, which gave the name 
to another variety of well-known swords, the 
Bilbo. (See Halliwell, sub voce.) On the south 


of the same mountain chain we have (though 
searcely so distinct) sufficient evidence that the 
district was famed for the temper of its blades. | 
No one was better up in the literature of Spain | 
than Southey, and in his poem of “Don Rode- 
rick” he puts into the mouth of his hero the ex- 
— “The best sword that e’er in Eburis was 


” 
, 


int —referring evidently to the Upper Ebro. 
have not seen any of the Huvgarian blades to 


which my friend the Count d’Albanie refers, but I | 


hope he will give us not a general but a detailed 
description of them, so as to admit of a compari- 
son with the others. 

I need not add that the Italian Farrara is situ- 
ated on the delta of the Po, and therefore far 
removed from mountain streams. I have en- 
quired of Italian friends, and find that they one 
and all are totally unaware of any name of the 
kind in the north of that country; while in the 
list of a projected International Exhibition at 
Oporto in 1866, I find on the list of the committee 
the names of two gentlemen of the family of Fer- 
reira, both of whom were connected with the alto 
Douro, George VERE IRVING. 


CROSS-LEGGED EFFIGIES AND THE 
CRUSADES. 
(4" 8. ii. 588 et ante.) 

The real question at issue is, on which side is 
the preponderance of testimony? It must be ad- 
mitted that many known crusaders are represented 
cross-legged, as are many who merely took the 


vow, and afterwards compounded by payment of | discovery [?] in Barbour’s Bruce. 


money or providing a substitute; and there are 
several instances of ladies. The attitude must 


have had some meaning, and to assert that it is the | 


usual position of a judge is merely a part of the 
case. Judges do not usually hold up their hands 
in the attitude of prayer, as most of these efligies 
do. And if all who held “-high judicial office ” 
or baronial rights were entitled to be so repre- 
sented, how is it that so few (comparatively speak- 
ing) except such persons as were Crusaders in deed 
or will are porn, vee ? Admitting that a doubt 
has been started against the received belief, this 
is a very different matter from its being “ entirely 
exploded.” Let Mr. Irvine collect a list of re- 








cumbent cross-legged effigies positively known not 
to have been Crusaders, equally numerous with 
those of known warriors of the cross, detailed in 
the works of Gough, Blore, and others, before he 
thus lays down the law. “The fashion,” he says, 
“went out before the last of the Crusades.” The 
sixth and last Crusade took place about 1270, 
Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster and Derby, 
who died in 1295, is cross-legged; so is Aymer de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, who died in 1323; 
and “other instances might be produced during 
the fourteenth century.”” (Gough’s Sepulchral Mo- 
numents, i. 95-97.) The effigy of “the good” 
Sir James of Douglas, dating probably long after 
1330, is also a case in point. 

Regarding the Douglases, I fear that Mr. Irvine, 
like the Bourbons, has not condescended to learn 
anything in correction of his erroneous views. 
Will he take the trouble of referring to “ N. &Q.” 
(3S. x. p. 71, &e.)? He cannot possibly have 
read that article (and authorities cited)—as yet 
unanswered, and I rather think wnanswerable—or 
he would have known that “the good” Sir James 
Douglas, and Sir James Douglas ‘‘ de Laudonia,” 
were two distinct and separate, though contem- 
porary personages. The “good” Sir James (buried 
in St. Bride's church) was the father of Sir Archi- 
bald “the grim,” Lord of Galloway, and after- 
wards third Earl of Douglas, who was his bastard 
and only son. Sir James “de Laudonia” was the 
father of Sir William Douglas of Dalkeith and 
Liddesdale, the “ flowerof chivalry,” and a younger 
son, John Douglas, now represented by the Ear! of 
Morton. Mr. IRviNe said two years ago (3"¢ S. ix. 
515), that Sir Archibald and Sir William were 
brothers, but Lord Hailes (and Fordun, his autho- 
rity) knew they were not; and I think Mr. Irvine, 
as a Scottish antiquary, will surely defer to these 
historians. I have not read the History of the 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, but from the author's 
ideas on the subject of those two branches of the 
house of Douglas, as enunciated in “ N. & Q.,” 
really begin to fear that the History may require 
correction in this matter. 

I must confess that Mr. Irvine has made a 
In what MS. 
or edition did he find the vitiated passage with 
which he has favoured us? The word dud in his 
third line I pass, as, let us hope, he wrote dule 
[sorrow ], or the line is nonsense. But on what pre- 
text does he give us the fourth line (“ Sir Archi- 


| bald,” &c.) as a conjectural emendation of his own? 
| Why, here is the very 


assage correctly given in 
Dr. Jameson’s edition of Barbour in 1820: — 
“ And the banys honourabilly 

In till the Kyrk off Douglas war 

Erdyt, with dule and mekill car, 

Schyr Archebald his sone gert syn 

Off alabastre, baith fair and fyne, 

Ordane a tumbe sa richly 

As it behowyt to swa worthi.” 
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| 
Really Mr. Invixe must think that all his 


“brither Scots” have been slumbering for the 
last half century, or he himself has been the 
sleeper, in thus passing off on us his “amended 
reading ” as a discovery of his own. 

He seems to insinuate that I doubted the effigy 
in St. Bride’s Kirk being that of the “good” Sir 
James—a most absurd charge. What I said was 
that the Dalkeith Sir James was much more likely 
to have been Justiciarius Laudonie than the “ good” 
Sir James, whom Mr. Irvine said he found hold- 
ing that office in the Liber de Melros, passim, and 
not having a copy of that book at hand, asked 
Mr. Irvine if he had made no mistake. The 
inquiry had nothing whatever to do with the 
tomb. I therefore repeat the question—Is the 
Justiciarius Laudonie mentioned in the Melrose 
charters the “good” Sir James Douglas or his 
contemporary, Sir James Douglas de Laudonia (or 
Dalkeith)? If Mr. Irvine cannot answer catego- 


rically, he may give the dates of the charters, from | 


which, perhaps, we may gather the information. 
Having thus been permitted again to set MR. 
Irvine right, in what are undoubtedly miscon- 
ceptions on his part regarding one of the great 
historic families of my native county, I shall not 
notice them in future. But if he sets his in- 
dividual opinion against that of Fordun, Lord 
Hailes and Mr. Riddell, the sooner he says so the 
better. And I must say that a gentleman who 
professes to have written the archeological anti- 
quities of the Upper Ward, ought to have known 
more clearly the distinction between the Douglases 


of Douglasdale and their powerful cadets of Dal- | 


keith, the latter of whom held possessions at an 
early date both in Lanarkshire and the adjacent 
shire of Peebles, where the ruins of Drochill Castle 
still remain to attest the power and ambition of 
the Regent Morton. AneLo-Scorvs. 
Sie Josuvua Reynoip’s “Sr. Cecrura” (4% S, 
ii. 14.)—The celebrated picture of the Right Hon. 
R. Brinsley Sheridan’s first wife, Miss Linley, is 





now in the collection of the Marquis of Lans- | 


down at Bow-wood Hills. I have seen an excel- 


lent copy of it at the residence of the Hon. Mrs. | 
C. Norton, in Chesterffeld Street, Mayfair. This | 


may possibly be the copy made by Sir William 
Beechy, R.A., referred to by Mr. Srpvzy BEIsLeEY. 
Bens. Ferrey. 

42, Inverness Terrace, W. 

Tue Surverrne orn Currrerrne Bire (4% 
S. ii. 554.)\—In reply to Busney Hearn, I beg 
to state that it is always used (if procurable) by 
the boys inhabiting the towns and watering places 
on the Frith of Clyde. It is supposed to prevent 
the cold and chattering of the teeth caused by 
remaining too long in the water, which is very 
Sequently the case with youngsters. J. HL 

yr. 


Countess oF DERWENTWATER (4*" S, ii. 581.)— 
If E. H. A. desires to know more of the history 
of this family, and of the lady whose proceedings 
have excited so much curiosity, I beg to refer him 
to an article entitled “A Romance of the North 
Countrie,” in Chambers’s Journal, No. 256, No- 
vember 21, 1868. Other readers of ““N. & Q.” 
who have not seen it may find the reference 
useful. CHARLES WYLIE. 


Demiter (4 §. ii. 562.) —Is your correspon- 
dent F. M. S. correct in the spelling of this word P 
Possibly it is mis-spelt for “ demster,” which word 
will be found in Santeneals Scottish Dictionary, 
1808, vol. i., as synonymous with “ dempster,” sig- 
nifying, first, a judge; secondly, the officer of a 
court who pronounces doom or sentence definitely, 
as directed by the clerk or judge. ‘‘ Doomster,” 
| another form of the word, is used by Sir Walter 
Scott in his Heart of Midlothian, and extensive 
references are given to it in note T at the end of 
the same novel. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Norrotk Howarp (4 8. ii, 594.)—This sto 
has been too often regarded as true, notwithstand- 
ing the contradiction given to it in the Herald 
and Genealogist (vol. i. pp. 22, 473). G. W. M. 


NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE SNEAKER (4" S. ii. 552.) 
The names of the two members of Northampton- 
shire in 1705, which gave rise to the “dull puns,” 
were Sir Justinian Isham, Bart., and Hone 
Cartwright, Esq.,of Aynhoe—names, then as now, 
| well known in that county, G. E. A. 


Romyey’s Portraits or Lapy Hamittron 
(2° S. xii. 58.)—There is a clever one of his at 
Mr. John Bentley’s in Portland Place. 

P. A. L. 


Stone Batcony at Matmespury Apsey (4 
S. ii. 562.)—The gallery referred to is supposed 
to have been intended for the accommodation of 
the choir on Palm Sunday, which there sang 
| “Laus Gloria,” on the return of the procession 
from the cemetery to which the host had been 
conveyed. I do not remember seeing any yestige 
of such gallery in the chapel of Chepstow Castle, 
nor have heard of such a thing being there. Simi- 
lar galleries exist at Winchester, Wells, Exeter, 
and other places. P, E. Masey. 
| Forervenrss (3 S. i. 215.) —“ Chi offende 
non perdona” is to be met with in a letter of 
Madame de Sévigné. Pp. A. L. 


Tue Late Marquis or Hastrines (4" S, ii. 533.) 
“ And for token that this thing is sooth 
I bit the whyt wax with my tooth.” 

I know not whether this deed be fictitious or 
not, as stated in the Harl. MS., but what I can 
affirm is, that I have before me several deeds 

| relative to a property near Versailles, dated as far 
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back as 1250—one of which has a large seal bear- 


ing the well-known arms of the Montmorencys ; 
on another (anno 1250), is affixed a smaller bronze- 


coloured wax seal — in parchment, fas- | 


tened to the deed by a light-brown braided cord, 
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without abatement.” I presume he is ignorant 


| that the bordure compony is the usual abatement 


and inscribed : — ¥* “ TRAS’*FCM‘ANO'D'NI", and | 


in the centre circle the year M'cc’xt.” ; close to 

which is, unmistakably, the impression of a tooth 

most distinctly marked in lieu of the sign manual. 
P. A. L. 


ALPHABET Ruymes (4 S. ii. 531.) —“ The 
Turkish Alphabet” designed by R. B. Brough, 
and drawn by H. G. Hine, was published by 
Bogue. Each letter is accompanied by an appro- 
priate illustration : — 

“ A was an Aberdeen wise in debates ; 

B was a Bear taught to dance on hot plates; 
C was a Czar who would whip round the world ; 
D the Defiance that at him was huri’d. 
E was an Emperor struck with dismay ; 
F was a Frenchman in Besika Bay. 
G was the Greeks who for freedom would strike ; 
H_ was a Hospodar warranted like. 
I was an Insult that hurt the Porte’s pride ; 
J was a Jassy by friends occupied. 
K was the Knife to which war was declared; 
I, was a Lion, and how much he cared. 
M was a Minister * sniffing a row ; 
N was a Newspaper Turkey’s friend now. 
© was an Own Correspondent so trusty ; 
P was a Port| e] old and thin and turn’d crusty. 
Q was a Question whose solving we all laugh at; 
was a Rout of the Russians at Kalafat; 
was a Supplement telling it all; 
was a Tradesman who'd sold for a fall. 
J was an Urquhart for foresight well vaunted ; 
V_ was the Vessels still ready if wanted. 
W was a Westmoreland—teach kings he used to ; 
X the X-tremities Russia’s reduced to. 
Y wasa Yell for the friends of the Czar; and 
Z was the Zanies who're frighten’d at war.” 


W.R. M. 


Arms or Naturat Daventers (4" S. ii. 595.) 
The statements of your correspondent LisBon are 
somewhat contradictory. He first states that Lady 
Catherine Darnley appeared to have the right to 
bear her father’s (James II.) arms; and next, that 
“it would appear probable that natural daughters 
do not possess the right of the paternal coat of arms 
except by special grant, as one would infer was 
the case in the first two instances quoted.” Lady 
Catherine Darnley had a grant of the royal arms 
within (not upon, as Lisson ignorantly terms it) 
a bordure compony argent and azure. Viscount 
Falkland quarters the royal arms within a bordure 
compony arg. and az. This was no doubt a grant 
also. 

“Tn both these cases,” says your correspondent, 
“it is to be remarked that the arms are borne 


n 
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* Lord Palmerston, who then filled the uncongenial 
post of home secretary. He is represented as looking on 
and saying: “If I wasn’t obliged to stop in this con- 
founded office, wouldn’t I be among ’em!” 


| valuable version. 


| always, marks of bastardy. 


for differencing the arms of royal bastards. Bor- 
dures compony and wavy are nearly, if not quite 
I think it may be 
laid down as a rule that in no case has a bastard 
any title to coat armour. It is however, I believe, 
customary when the bastard of an armigerous 
person applies for a grant at the college of arms to 
grant him the arms of his reputed father within a 
bordure wavy, or some other similar difference. 
Lisnon may consult Burke’s Peerage for numerous 
examples. G. W. M. 
‘‘ Bisnops’ VERsIoN oF THE Brsie” (4" S. ii. 
592.)—I am surprised that BrstiornEecar. CHEt- 
HAM. does not include Mr. Francis Fry, F.S. A., 
of Cotham, Bristol, in his list of possessors of this 
Mr. Thomas M. Ward, of 18 
Warwick Road, W., has also a pair of magnifi- 
cent volumes—the first and second editionr—tall, 
clean, and in fine condition. The first edition of 
1568 is very rare, and frequently found made up 
with leaves of the second edition of 1572. If the 
Chetham copy is of the edition of 1568, it has 
the title belonging to the second edition 1572, on 
which the words conteyning, &c., do not appear. 
The leaf next after the title in the first edition is 
very rare, its place being too often supplied by 


| one of the second edition. 


In the edition 1568 the first line of the second 


| page of first leaf begins “faith is not to be de- 





spised,” &c.—“ faith” being the catchword at 
the foot of preceding page. In the edition 1572— 
the first line of the second page of first leaf begins 
“is not yet to be despised,” &c.—“ is” being 
the catchword at foot of preceding page. Will 
BrstiotnecaR. CueTHam. inform us which of 
these leaves is in the Chetham copy? U.O.N. 

Westminster Club. 

GotpBEaters’ Skin (4 S, ii. 585.) — Mr. 
HutcHinson need not have any scruples of con- 
science on account of the sacrifice made by “ un- 
happy goldbeaters.” The skin bearing their name 
is a parchment beaten thin during the pro- 
cess of making gold-leaf for the use of gilders, 
and I can recommend it to be most valuable for 
preserving decayed manuscripts, as it is trans- 
parent, strongly adhesive, and excludes the air. 

Grorer J. S. Locx. 


ImpLeMENTUM (4 S. ii, 582.)—“ Implementum 
bladi ” was probably a particular quantity of corn, 
forming part of the instauramentum or stock, and 
filling a certain portion of the barns. “ Imple- 
mentum manorii ” included live and dead stock of 
the manor, including ploughings and sowings ; it 
was also called “instauramentum” and “ restau- 
ramentum ”—store in the house or stock on the 
estate. (See St. Paul's Domesday.) The bishops 
of Chichester had to maintain a certain amount of 











4th S. ill. Jan. 9, 69.) 


stock, a list of which is extant: probably the stock 
of the church to which C. J. R. alludes was in 
the same manner constantly maintained on the 
glebe-land. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


‘ 


Bisnor Cox anp Dr. Wittram Cox (4 S. ii. 
584.)—As regards William Cox, a “ divine of 
Chichester,’ as Wood calls him, he was the son of 
Francis Cox, D.D. (1594), of New College. The 
Rev. F. Arnold, LL.B., first pointed out his de- 
scription as “ Precentor of Chichester” at Til- 
lington, in his excellent History of Petworth, 

. 105. Iam certain that he never held the dig- 
nity. In 1613, Thomas Murial or Mineral, M.A., 
was collated to the precentorship (Reg. fo. 65 
and MS. Harl. 3605); and in 1629, David Stokes, 
D.D., Oxford, succeeded (see Cal. of State Papers, 
p. 102), and died in 1669, as I have shown in my 
Fasti Cicestrenses. Francis Cox was prebendary 
of Seaford, Wittering, 1567, and Hova Villa 
(1587); and William Cox, D.D., held the stalls 
of Somerley (1611) and Hova Villa (1630). In 
1660, William Carr, M.A., succeeded him in the 
latter. William Cox, M.A. (Act-Book 13,150. Exv- 
tracts 14 b.), was residentiary in 1611, and was 
afterwards, I apprehend, canon of Exeter in 1643 
(Mercurius Rusticus, 62). He certainly did not 
die in 1631, the true date no doubt is 1658. John 
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Napper succeeded him in the prebend of Somerley, | 


followed by J. Garbrand in 1660. For a similar 

error see Aubrey’s Lives, ii. p. 267. The stone- 

cutter made precentor out of prebendarius. 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


QvoraTion Wantep (4 §. ii. 582.)— 

“ Anima mea, anima erumnosa, anima, inquam, miseri 
homunculi, excute torporem tuum et discute peccatum 
tuum, et concute mentem tuam : reduc ad cor enorme de- 
lictum, et produc de corde immanem rugitum.”—S, Anselm, 
Lib, Med., med. iii. init. 

E. MARSHALL. 


Apmire (4** §, ii. 605.)— To admire for to 
wonder occurs in so well-known an author as 
Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 677. 
wonder in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, iii. 2. Admire 
is also a noun, meaning admiration; see Nares, ed. 
Halliwell and Wright. 

Water W. SKEat. 

EeLantTIne (4 §, ii. 606.) — Cynosbatos is a 

ure Greek word, KuvécSaros, in Roman letters. 
$y Scapula it is rendered rubus caninus, g. d. 
sentis canis, and as authority for its use he gives 
Theophr. Jftst. Pl. lib. iii., cap. ult. and lib. ix. 
Hendrick gives a similar rendering. The ,word 
occurs both in the masculine and neuter. Fglan- 
tier and églantine in French are rendered re- 
spectively sweetbrier-tree and wild rose. The 
common name for it in the country is dog-rose. 

Epmvunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 


Admiration means | 
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Bren Jonson’s Prays (4% §, ii. 603.) — Mr. 
Toomas Kerentrey thinks it is quite impossible 
that a scholar like Jonson could have spelt Mon- 
tagnie instead of Montaigne. I suppose that if 
Jonson knew the correct pronunciation of the 
name, the misspelling is intentional. A short 
quotation from M. Guérard’s French Grammar 
(used in all French public schools) will illustrate 
my meaning :— 

“ A Paris le nom propre Montaigne se prononce géné- 
ralement Montégne ; c'est & tort; Montaigne est un nom 
propre du midi dela France; on doit le prononcer comme 
le font les méridionaux eux-mémes, Monta-gne.” 


The second syllable is strongly accented by the 
natives of Gascony. X. 

Kartrern’s Day (4 S. ii, 201, 233, 333, 377.) 
In reference to Mr. Sata’s assertion that St. 
Catherine “is likewise the patroness of spinsters,” 
and that the real meaning of spinster is that of a 
woman who uses a spinning-wheel (4" S. ii. 378), 
[ wish to add a few paragraphs from an interest- 
ing article on old spinsters (Alte Jungfern) in the 
Illustrirte Zeitung, October 31, 1868, where the 
author, R. D., makes the following remarks :— 

“ In Scotland, the girls rise very early on the first of 
May and gather May-dew, which they throw over their 
shoulders, in order to obtain a good husband from the 
Fates ; and in Ireland, it was formerly the custom among 
the young girls, for the same end and purpose, to fast most 
rigorously on St. Catherine’s Day (November 25), even 
when they were ill or were celebrating their birthday on 
that day. 

“In Brittany too, the young girls [ I suppose the D.O.M. 
as well} formerly sacrificed little chairs (Stiihle ?) of wax 
to St. Catherine, in order to obtain handsome and rich 
husbands, o 8 

“ In Lombardy, the old spinster must ‘ remain at home 
and mend,’ or ‘watch the bolts,’ (restaa casa a gidsta i 
strass : Aguarda i cadenass); in France, she must ‘ dress 
St. Catherine’s hair’ (rester pour coiffer Ste. Catherine); in 
England, ‘lead apes to hell,’ or ‘to be left to braid St. 
Catherine’s tresses’; in Bavaria, ‘ watch the Geibitzen’ 
[ prov. for Kibitz, plover]; and in Scotland, she has to 
look for the end of her days with the little comforting 
thoughts, once ‘ to pine away like Jenkin’s hen’;”. . . 

To all German readers I recommend the charm- 
ing article from which I have borrowed these ex- 
tracts; it is very amusing indeed, and “ full of 
meat, like an egg.” HERMANN Kinprt. 

Germany. 


Intustriovs ByzanTINE Famires (4 §, ii. 
618.)—Your correspondent is referred to several 
articles in your First Series, on the subject of the 
Paleologi, especially those of my friend G. and of 
Sir J. E. Tennent (“ N. & Q.,” Oct. 28, 1854), 
also to Chambers's Journal, vol. xvii. p. 24. It was 
supposed that the “Greek Church” in Soho had 
some connection with the Paleologi, as noticed in 
my History of Foreign Protestant Refugees, p. 230, 
but the discovery by my friend the Prince Rho- 
docanakis of a document in the British Museum 
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showed the particulars of the erection of that | nification, but now eine Stunde is simply “an hour.” 


church by Georginos, Archbishop of Samos, in 
1678. (See “N.& Q.,” 1861, p. 509.) 
Joun 8. Bury. 
Henley-on-Thames, 


Doewoon (4 §. ii. 590.)—In the neighbour- 
hood of Lingfield, Surrey, the agricultural popu- 
lation apply the term dogwood age to the 
wild guelder rose, and (black) to the bird cherry. 
Both of these shrubs are very abundant in copse 
woods, &c. The bird cherry is cut periodically 
for conversion into charcoal, for the manufacture 
of gunpowder. J.F.F. 


Mac Entore (4 S. ii; 487.) —C. 8S. K. will 
find the legend to which he refers in Anderson’s 


Scottish Nation, vol. iii. p. 1, sub voce. The person | 


saved was not a king of Scotland, but one of the 
“ Lords of the Isles,” which were at one time an 
independent principality. 
canto of Sir Walter Scott’s poem.) 

Grorce VERE IRVING. 


Sounp or THE Batrie or WATERLOO (4" S. ii. 
467, 542.)— Mr. Walter White, in his Eastern 
England, vol. ii. p. 169, gives two instances of the 
sound of heavy guns having been heard at great 
distances. He says: — 

“The sound of the firing during the battle (Solebay) 


(See note viii. to first | Place. 


The Dutch have kept the Anglo-Saxon stond. 
| In our language stond is not a certain measure of 
time, as the German Stunde, but signifies simply 

moment, instant.* Kortsiondig must be translated 

by “ short-lived.” 

It is not easy to say what is the etymology 
of the word stound, stond, &c., and what was its 
proper meaning originally. 

| If Campe (Wéorterbuch der deutschen Sprache) 
| be correct, and if in Old-German Stonton at cer- 
| tain times simply meant Ort and Raum (he trans- 
| lates a phrase of Otfried—“ allen ther Stunton "— 
| by “an allen diesen Orten”), then Schwenck, 
| Ten Kate, and their followers are in the right 
| when they connect the word with the Old-Ger- 
man stan, standan ; the Gothic standan, gastandan ; 
| the Anglo-Saxon stondan, standan; the Swedish 

sta; the Danish staa, &c., to stand, to be in a 
We could in that case go further even, 
| and trace the verb to the Latin sto, the Greek 
| orqva, and the Sans. sthd, sthatavyas (Lat. sta- 

tivus). Kaltschmidt does not accept this deriva- 

tion ; he sees in Stond, Stundon, Stunton nothing 
| but the root of the Isl. and Swed. verbs stundum 
| and stunton, to stay, to tarry, and perceives an 
| affinity between those nouns and the words stets 
| (Germ.), time, since (seit in Germ.) and the Germ. 
zaudern (to delay, to hesitate). In my own 


was heard far inland. The Earl of Ossory, who was then | Opinion the first etymology is by far preferable. 


on a visit to Euston, about eight miles north of Bury 
St. Edmunds, heard it, and immediately took horse and 
galloped away to join the fleet.” 

Again he says : — 

“There is a tradition at Cambridge that at the begin- 
ning of June, 1666, the year in which he began his optical 
discoveries, Newton, then a Bachelor of Arts, went into 


the hall of Trinity College, and mentioned to some of the | 


Fellows that a battle was being fought between the 
Dutch and English, and that the latter had the worst of 
it. The Fellows requiring him to explain how he came 
by his knowledge, he answered that, being in the obser- 


vatory (then over the gateway of the college), he heard | 
the report of a great firing of cannon, such as could only | 


be between two great fleets; and that, as the noise grew 
louder and louder, he concluded that they drew near 
our coast, and consequently that we had the worst of it, 
which the event verified.” 

Mr. White has been quoted from Cooper’s An- 
nals of Cambridge. He goes on to say : — 

“During the first three days of June, 1666, the Eng- 
lish and Dutch fleets were in action between the Naze 
and North Foreland, distant at least seventy miles from 
Cambridge. The sound of the firing was heard also in 
London. Pepys records it in his diary.” 


Perhaps these instances of the transmission of | 


sound are worth recording in “N. & Q.” 
C. W. Barxtey. 
2, Denbigh Villas, Croydon. 
Stounp (4 §. ii. 133, 333.)—R. F. W. 8. is 
quite right when he says that this word means 
“an instant.” In Old-German it had this sig- 


| or destroyed. 
| 


H, TrepEMAN. 
Amsterdam. 


REGISTRATION OF Brrtus, ETc. In HOLLAND 
(a" S. ii. 488.)—The early registers of the Roman 
Catholic churches disappeared with the Revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century. That they existed 
is quite certain ; that they were transported abroad 
by the interested parties, when danger was im- 
| pending, is most likely ; where they have remained 
no one can tell. 

As soon as the Reformed Church was established 
in the Low Countries, registers, and more par- 
| ticularly baptismal registers, were kept by the 

various Protestant communities. The synod as- 
sembled in Wesel during November, 1568, or- 
dained this in the fifth article of the sixth chapter: 
“Tt is highly desirable for the Church and the Republic 
that the names of baptised children, their parents and 
| witnesses, should be inscribed in the common baptismal 
registers; in which the names of such persons as shall 
have confessed for the community and died in Christ may 
also be written down.” 
The first part of this article was confirmed by a 
new one adopted by the synod held in 1586. 

Most of these original registers are either lost 

At some places, Rotterdam for 





* Sometimes also time of longer duration ; for instance, 
in avondstond (hours of the evening) ; morgenstond (hours 
of the morning) ; bidstond (time of prayer), &c. 
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instance, the marriage lists commence as early 
as 1573, but the majority of registers commence 
with the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
because another synod ordained this in a special 
resolution in the year 1620. Of course many ir- 
regularities occurred in these first registers of the 
Reformed Church. In some, up to the end of the 
seventeenth century, the name of the father of 
the baptised child only was written down; that 
of the mother (who was almost always absent) 
being omitted. One can safely say that baptismal 
registers, as well as marriage and death registers, 
were regularly kept towards the middle or end of 
the seventeenth century. As to the places where 
they are generally to be consulted, it is very dif- 
ficult to give any precise information thereon. 
In some towns (we have no parishes, but only 
communes) the church registers have been united 
with those of the civil state, introduced since the 
Code Napoleon was put in force ; in others they 
continue to remain in the various churches and 
chapels where they originated. Sanction (either 
given by the church or by the communal autho- 
rities) is in most cases needed, but seldom per- 
mission to inspect the registers is refused. Where 
the registers have been united with those of the 
civil state, no sanction is wanted. Extracts from 
those of the latter class must be made by the 
special officers (appointed for that purpose) when 
demanded, and must be paid for when legalised 
by the seal of a judge. H, TrepEMAN, 


Amsterdam, 


Gornic ARCHITECTURE (1* 8S, vi. 59-134.) — 
Since the definition given by Dr. Ineram in the 
first vol. of “N. & Q.,” of the term “ Gothic,” as 
applied to a particular style in architecture, nearly 
twenty years have elapsed, and the worthy Dr. [ 
the president of Trinity College, Oxford, has 
since been gathered to his fathers. The progress 
of Gothic architecture during these twenty years, 
in popular estimation, has been immense. Wit- 
ness the beautiful structures, both of a domestic 
and sacred character, that have arisen in that 
style in all parts of the empire. From no place 
could a definition of the term Gothic have pro- 
ceeded with better right than from Oxford, where 
a society has long expressly existed for promoting 
the study of Gothic architecture; and both by 
lectures by members of the society, and by its 
beautiful publications, enriched by exquisite wood 
engravings by Jewitt, Delamotte, &c., the society 
has done most valuable service. To no one indi- 
vidual has the society been more indebted than to 
its able and energetic publisher, Mr. J. H. Parker, 
now still better known by his researches at Rome. 
Mr. Parker, in fact, was the life and soul of the 
architectural movement from its commencement 
in Oxford, and since his retirement from active 
life as publisher to the University of Oxford, 





the “famous” University has most worthily sig- 
nified its approval of his exertions by bestowing 
on him the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 

J. M. 

PiuraLity or Axttars (4 §, ii. 605.)—In 
answer to your correspondent Sr. Swrrnm, [ re- 
member to have seen two communion tables in the 
church of Withyham, co. Sussex, in the year 
1858. There are also two communion tables in 
the church of St. Cross’ Hospital, near Win- 
chester, one being in the south aisle of the choir, 
which is fitted up as a separate chapel for week- 
day services, WILtiAM WICKHAM, 

Anonymous Portrait (4S, ii. 252, 307.) — 
In the churchyard of Cley next the sea, Norfolk, 
is a gravestone with inscription :— 

“ Of your charite pray for the souls of John Symonds, 
merchant, and Agnes his wyfe, the which John decessed 
the xiiij day of January, the yere of our Lord Mm.y.viij. 
and the said Agnes decessed the last day of May M.v.xij.” 

Their portraitures in their winding sheets, and 
under them those of eight children, are in brass, 
and about the stone, brass labels inverted, inscribed 
“ Now Thus.” ,:snyz moyy,, This Symonds ap- 
pears to have been & lineal descendant from Simon 
de Suthfield, and thence called Simonds. (See 
Blomefield’s account of Suffield in Norfolk.) 

I remember hearing, some thirty-five years ago, 
an account of the origin of the motto “ Now Thus,” 
An ancestor was threshingin his barn, when a 
royal fugitive came and craved instant conceal- 
ment, which was granted, under the straw in the 
barn. The pursuers soon came up and questioned 
the thresher, who cleverly assumed the manner of 
one but half-witted, continued his threshing, and 
answered nought but *‘ Now Thus,” and so saved 
the fugitive and gained his armorial motto. 

This account differs somewhat from, and coin- 
cides somewhat curiously with, the account given 
by Mr. D. Gooprne ; perhaps by combining the 
informations obtained from the two accounts, Mr, 
WILKINSON may be enabled to discover the origin 
of the portrait in his possession. I am sure Mr. 
WILKINsoN will pardon me for suggesting that 
dilapidated is not a correct word for expressing 
the ill condition of his picture on canvas. 

T. 8. Norearte. 

Sparham' Rectory, Norwich. 

BrstiotHEcA NoRTHANTONENSIS (4 §, ii, 
508.)—“ The Scottish Queens Burriall at Peter- 
borough,” willbe found in the volume of Collec- 
tions relative to the Funeral of Mary Queen of Scots, 
edited by the late Robert Pitcairn of Edinburgh, 
and published by W. and D. Laing in 1822. 

G. G. 

Glasgow. 

Wincuester Catneprar (4 8, ii, 381, 495, 
592.)—I cannot agree with F. C. H. when he 
affirms in his note, under the above heading, that 
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St. Amphibalus “was martyred with St. Alban.” | 
If Bede is to be credited, St. Alban was martyred 
in the place of St. Amphibalus. His words are | 
(Hist. Beeles Gent, Angl., lib. i. cap. 7):— 

“ Mox se Sanctus Albanus pro hospite ac magistro 
suo, ipsius habitu, id est caracalla qua vestiebatur in- 
dutus, militibus exhibuit, atque ad judicem vinctus per- | 
ductus est.” 

The only person spoken of as having suffered 
with our proto-martyr is he who had been ap- | 
pointed to be his executioner; but who, upon | 
witnessing an alleged miracle wrought by St. 
Alban on his way to the place of death, at once 
threw down his sword, professed himself a con- | 
vert, and eventually suffered with the saint. 

According to the best accounts, Amphibalus | 
did not suffer till about three months after St. 
Alban, and then not at Verulamium, but at a | 
village called Redburn, about three miles distant. 
With regard to this good man’s name, old Thomas 
Fuller has this quaint remark : — 

“ He passeth nameless in all authors till about four hun- 
dred years since; when Jeffery Monmouth was his god- 
father, and first calls him Amphibalus.” 

On its derivation, Archbishop Usher gives this 
opinion : — 

“ Amphiboli vocabulum huic ipsi vestimento (cara- 
calle *) magis quam illius possessori convenire.”—Brit. 
Eccles. Antiq., vii. 

Bede merely mentions him as “clericum quen- 
dam.” Caligula and Curt-hose are familiar to us 
all as household words. Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


BELL-RINGING, Etc. (4 8S. ii. 326, 452, 541.)— 
In reply to Liom F., I beg to state that the 
cracked bell in St. Audéen’s, Dublin, bore the 
following inscription : — 

“This bell was recast by Roger Ford a.p. 1732, 
Robert Grattan Prebendary, Thomas Doyle and William 
Coates Churchwardens,” 

It weighed more than fourteen hundredweight. 
I have heard from parishioners of St. Audéen’s 
that it used to be tolled every evening at eight 
o'clock (the curfew hour), until it was cracked, 
many years ago, by an unskilful ringer. It was 
called ‘the old cow” by the neighbours; and its 
“soothing chime” is still fondly remembered by 
the older inhabitants of the locality. It was 
taken down in 1865, and the new one put up the 
same year. The latter was cast by Kir. James 
Murphy of James's Street, Dublin, who is one of 
our most eminent bell-founders, The last Bisho 
of Kildare, who was also Dean of Christ Chureh 





Cathedral, Dublin (the Right Rev. C. Lindsay, 
D.D.), gave a remarkable testimonium to Mr. 
Murphy in 1845 for recasting two of the cathe- 
* Caracalla in Medieval Latin is, I take it, the simple 
equivalent of dupiBoroyv. It was the name of a garment 
worn by the monks, rough on both sides, | 


dral bells, and adapting them to the tones of 
eight in the diatonic scale. He also “spliced a 
eal,” confessedly a difficult task, for the late Sir 
enjamin L. Guinness, M.P., for St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. Let me add, that my fellow- 
labourer the Rev. C. M‘Cready is collecting, with 
a view to publication, “Memorials” of St. Au- 


| déen’s parish, and that he and I will be much 


obliged by any reader of “‘N. & Q.” sending any 
contributions. 
ALEXANDER LezpeR, D.D., 
Prebendary of St. Audéen’s, Dublin. 


JAPANESE Lapres (48, i. 409.)—The mon- 
strous habit of blackening the teeth, Mr. OLt- 
PHANT speaks of as being prevalent in Japan, I 
have seen nowhere in China, but very frequently 


| among the Malays of Java and Sumatra. Craw- 


ford, in his Indian Archipelago (vol. i. p. 102), 
gives a very correct description of this barbarous 
custom : — 


“The whole preparation consists of the pungent and 
aromatic leaf of a species of pepper vine, which grows 
luxuriantly and with little care in the Indian islands; 
a small quantity of Terra Japonica—an agreeable bitter 
astringent; a minute proportion of quicklime (which 
takes the enamel off the teeth); and, above all, the fruit 
of the Areca palm. This last is gently narcotic, and 
hence I imagine the charm which renders the whole 
= peg so bewitching to those who use it. se 

ersons of all ranks, from the prince to the peasant, are 
unceasingly masticating it. It gives the mouth a most 
unseemly appearance: the saliva assuming a dirty 
brownish red, which colours the teeth, gums, and lips, 
leaving as it dries upon the latter, a black coloured 
margin.” 

I have not unfrequently seen, among the higher 
classes, gold plates over the gums, to render the 
contrast with the black teeth the more forcible: 
this being considered a beauty, and that none 
but foreigners and dogs have white teeth! I 
have seen the handsomest female faces thus 
disfigured. P. A. L. 


“ARS LONGA, VITA BREVIS” (4 S, i. 495.)— 
The following epitaph in Thorpe church, next 
Haddiscol, Norfolk, although disarranged as I 
have ascertained by the engraver, may serve to 
confirm Dr. Bland’s statement as to the supposed 
source of the above motto: — 


“M.S. 

Tuomas Lonpon, in medicina 
Lauream consequutus, 
summe Spei Juvenis, hic iacet. 
obiit Ann. D™ 1661, Sept. 
21, Ann® natus 1635. 
Longa Ars, Vita brevis, 
quam vere ducent [? dixerit] olim 
Prescius Hippocrates, heu, 
nimis ipse probas. 

Sed licet immites rapuerunt 
fila sorores : 

Te, jam, morte carens, vita 
superna manet.” 


W. H. 8. 
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Lozsy (4" S. ii. 579.) — Your correspondent 
W. P. conclusively proves that Johnson’s etymo- 


logy iscorrect ; for the various meanings which are 
| and, as I have always heard them quoted, the 


given to the word in English equally apply to 
the German word ZLaube; even the meaning of 
“ place of convenience ” still attaches to the Ger- 


| 


man word, especially in the South of Germany | 


and Switzerland. C. A. FepERER. 
Bradford, Yorks. 


Earty Enetisn Porm (4 S., ii. 576.)—This 


poem appears to me to be a later version of apoem | 


called “Richard de Castre’s Prayer to Jesus,” 


rinted from the Lambeth MS. by the Early Eng- | 


ish Text Society, in the Hymns to the Virgin 
and Christ. The date of the poem is supposed 
to be about 1450; it has but fifty-six lines, while 
that of Mr. Drake's has sixty. DETTILOFF. 


This hymn 


Hymns to the Virgin and Christ, E. E. T.S. | 


1867, at p. 15-17. The two versions differ, but 


not more than the difference in age will account | 


for., The hymn is the subject of some critical 
remarks in Mr. Macdonald's last work, England's 
Antiphon (see pp. 53-3). It is worthy of a place 
in Hymns Ancient and Modern, and resembles 
some of the hymns in that collection (almost point- 
ing to a common original). Coir CLovurTeEs. 


Serseants (4 8, ii. 608.)—If Puzztep will 
refer to the first volume of Sir Sibbald Scott’s 
The British Army, vol. i. p. 488, he will find a full 
description of serjeants, which will probably sup- 
ply the information he is in search of. S. D. 


Capture oF Jup#A: CoINs COMMEMORATIVE 
or Frower Baners (4""§, ii. 402, 479, 545, 613.) 
With Mr. Mortrwer Hunt I should say there 
can be no doubt—from the conquering attitude of 
the standing figure, holding a #pear and parazo- 
nium—as to its being the “emperor,” and not a 
common soldier. I have before me both a bronze 
and a silyer coin (with the head of Vespasian on 
the obverse of the latter). On the reverse, his 
foot rests on a globe, and Juda with her head 
leaning on her hand seems more “ penserosa” 
than “ lacrymosa,” whereas on the bronze medal 
she is evidently weeping. On coins of Domitian, 
the same attitude is given to a standing figure of 
valour, with the spear and parazonium and one 
foot on a helmet. It strikes me Vespasian on 
the “Judza Capta” coin is more like one saying 
“Ve victis!” than “looking down compassion- 
ately upon the captive,” or, at least, like the man 
who said that a Roman emperor ought to die 
standing. P, A. L, 

Quotations WantTeEpD (4 S. ii. 607.) —There 
is no necessity for assuming that the lines about 
the Tweed and Till made part of any old ballad. 
As given by your correspondent, they are part of 
& distich well known on the border, and which 


| should be given to the press. 


stands by itself. The Till, a very sluggish and 
deep water, falls into the Tweed on the Northum- 
brian side about two miles below Coldstream; 


lines are as follows : — 

“ Tweed said to Till, 
What gars ye rin sae still ? 
Till said to Tweed, 
Dinna fash yer head ; 
For still as I rin, 
And fast as ye gae, 
When you droon ae man 
I droon twae.” 


Edinburgh. 


Miscellanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


is printed in Mr. Furnivall’s Diary of John Manningham of the Middle Temple, and of 


Bradbourne, Kent, Barrister-at-Law, 1602-1603. Edited 

JSrom the original MS. by John Bruce, Esq. ; and pre- 

sented to the Camden Society by William Tite, Esq., 

M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A,, President of the Society. 

Ever since 1831, when Mr. Payne Collier called atten- 
tion in his Annals of the Stage, to this curious diary of a 
Middle Templar, there has been a strong feeling among 
students of our history and literature that the manuscript 
Thanks to the liberality of 
Mr. Tite, who desired to mark his sense of the honour which 


| the Camden Society had done him in electing him pre- 


| 
| 
| 





sident, by presenting a book as an appropriate acknow- 
ledgment—and to Mr. Bruce, who on being consulted by 
Mr. Tite, suggested that Manningham’s Diary possessed a 
varied interest in the literary world which was likely to 
commend it to the suciety—this desire has been carried 
out in a most complete manner, for Mr. Bruce has shown 
his interest in the book by giving it the benefit of his care- 
ful and judicious editing, prefixing an interesting notice 
of the writer, his family, and the contents of his Diary, 
appending such illustrative notes as are necessary to elu- 
cidate the text, and completing the work by a very full 
index. The book is altogether one of the most curious 
miscellanies we ever met with; but we cannot give space 
to a discussion of its peculiarities, We must content 
ourselves, therefore, with thanking Mr. Tite for giving 
us the book, Mr. Bruce for editing it, and congratulate the 
Camden Society on a president who proves in so appro- 
priate a way the interest which he takes in the society 
over which he has been invited to preside. 


Lives of the Tudor Princesses, including Lady Jane Gray 
and her Sisters. By Agnes Strickland. (Longmans.) 
Whatever doubt may exist as to the claim of Agnes 

Strickland to be enrolled on the list of English historians, 

there can be none as to her right to a prominent place 

among the compilers of very agreeable and interesting 
memoirs, not perhaps remarkable for impartiality, of 
the royal ladies whom she delights to honour. Those 
whom Miss Strickland has commemorated in the vo- 
lume before us are Mary Tudor, Queen of France, La 

Reine Blanche, patina | the wife of her brother's fa- 

vourite, the Duke of Suffolk; Lady Jane Gray and her 

sisters, Katherine Countess of Hertford, and Mary, wife 
of Thomas Keyes; Lady Margaret Clifford, Countess of 

Derby and Queen of Man; and lastly, the ill-fated and 

unhappy Lady Arabella Stuart. The authoress has been 

peculiarly happy in the subject of her new volume, which 
forms a very appropriate companion to her remarkably 
popular Lives of the Queens of England, 
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The Words of Wellington collected from his Despatches 
Letters, and Speeches, with Anecdotes, &c., compiled by 
Edith Walford (Bayard Series). (Sampson Low.) 
When we took up this pretty little book we repeated 

Sheridan’s inquiry 
Shakespeare, “ Where are the other volumes ? ” We heard 
one of the most distinguished men of the present day, and 
who had enjoyed the intimate friendship of the duke, 
declare “I do not believe I have forgotten a single 
word I ever heard that great man utter”; and few indeed 
were the words of Wellington which did not deserve to 
be remembered. The book, which has only the one fault 
of being too small, is one of the best that could be put into 
the hands of a youth to influence him for good. 


Curious Family History, or Ireland before the Union, in- 
cluding L ord ¢ hief Justice Clonmell’s unpublished Diary, 

a sequel to the Sham Squire and the Informers of 1798. 

By William J, Fitzpatrick, J.P. Fourth edition with a 

mass of new matter, (Kelly, Dublin.) 

If we were justified in describing the first edition of 
this work as curious and valuable—the former epithet 
applies still more forcibly to this “ fourth edition with a 
mass ofnew matter.” Never did Byron’s apothegm, “Truth 
is stranger than fiction,” receive a more striking illustra- 


tion than in the startling story of Roger O’Connor, which | 


forms thesensational preface to this new issue of Mr. Fitz- 

patrick’s Ireland before the Union. 

The Register and Magazine of Biography. 
of Births, Marriages, Deaths, and other Genealogical 
and Personal Occurrences.. No. I. . (Nichols & Son.) 
Ever since the Gentleman’s Magazine assumed its new 

form, the want of a journal especially devoted to the 

Biographical and Historical Records which “ Sylvanus 

Urban ” so carefully preserved for nearly a century and 

a half, has been felt by all literary inquirers. That want 

the present Magazine is intended to supply in an en- 

larged and improved form ; and judging from the Num- 
ber before us, which, in addition to copious Memoirs of 

Berryer, Dean Milman, and Rossini, and a host of shorter 

notices of remarkable persons recently deceased, has con- 

tributions to neglected biography in notices of Henry 

Constable the poet, and Sir Edmund Andros ; and a record 

of Promotions and Preferments, and the more important 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages, which have recently taken 

lace, we believe The Register has only to become generally 
nown in order to assume its place as the recognised 

record of the peculiar and valuable information which it 
is intended to gather and preserve. 


NOTICE, 

Ustrep Generat Inpex To “Nores AND QUERIES,’ 
1849-1867.— The expediency of amalgamating the three 
General Indexes of “ Notes and Queries,” and the great 
benefit which would accrue to all who are engaged in literary 
pursuits, by having the Eighty Thousand references they 
contain arranged in one Alphabet, has been strongly urged 
by many w sell authorised to speak upon such a subject. 
Useful as such an Index would be Sound, it is feared that 
it would not meet with sufficient purchasers to cover the 
cost. But to meet this wish as far as possible, arrangements 
have been made for the issue of a Sew copies of the Three 
Indexes so arranged, by having the edges of the Index 
of each Series of a different colour, like the divisions of the 
Post Office Directory, and bound in one volume, as to supply, 
in a great measure, the place of such consolidated Index. 

Gentlemen desirous of securing this Uxitep GENERAL 
INDEX, 1849-1867 
_ can be supplied at the price of Fifteen Shillings), are 

requested to communicate at once with the Publisher, Mr. 
W. G. Smrrn, 43, WeLiineton Street, STRAND, W.C. 


with regard to Dodd's Beauties of 


| Srantayr's Lecroazs on tras Jewssa Cacaca. 
| Howe's Evany Day-Boox anv Taste-Boox. 


| rections sho 


A Record 





| the rise and progress of watch and 


(of which only a limited number of 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
tothe gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Biswor Fisnen’s Foweaat Seamow ron Lapy Mancaner. Baker's 
edition, 1708, or Hymers’ edition. 
Baney's Lire axo Deara ov Bissor Fisnea, with portrait. 1655, 

1739, or 1740. 


Wanted by 6, Park Row, Park Street, Hull. 


Mr. W.C. Boulter, 
Payewe's Lire or Ancunisnor Lavon. 

Wanted by Mr. Alfred O. Legge, Dartmouth Cottage, Patricroft, 

near | anchester. 
Riemanosow's Pameca. An old edition. 
Part II. 
1827. 
Joanocn's Jaunts anv Jouciries. 
Cuenev's Ractro Casnnese, 1727 to 1750. 
Lire or A Srontsman, by Nimr 
Tossen's Five Huxprev Points or Goop Hussaxprr. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London, 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 

Usrvensat Catatoove or Boons ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

Noras & Qoentes of Jan. 10, 1866. No. 210. Full price will be given 
for clean copies. 

Drornow's Cantstranw Iconocaarar. 
we believe, been written. 

Inqcinenno. We are not able to s'ate the value of Mulready’s post- 
age envelopes. 

L. G. Several articles on the porch and rere a 4 Totnes church ap- 
peared in“ N. & Q.” Ist S. ii. 376, 452; lili. 29; vil. 

G. ‘ Gn granting leases for 9 and 999 be im see our Ist 8. vi. 508% 
x. os 


The second volume has not yet 


On the authorship of the poem Pugna Porcorum, se 
S M4 x ie Moe vii. 606. 
8. W. The Feminine Monarchie, by Charles Butler, was published in 


1609, 12mo. For a notice of the 
anatoum,—tth &. fii. p. 18, col. Li. line 13, for “ forty-five years" 


E 
“ fifty-five years.” 


work, see Savuge’s Librarian, ii. 126. 
" read 


Basacrast.—A Successron Exrraiment.—The C nil Ser vice Gazette 
has the Slowing pteresting remarks :—“ There are very few simple 
articles of food can boast so many valuable and im 
dietary soaperthes, 7 pond While acting on the nerves as a gen’ 
stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purest elements 
nutrition, and at the same time corrects and oweies the action 
the digestive organs. These beneficial effects a in a great mea- 
sure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late years such aon 
attention has been given to the and freates ent of cocoa, that 
there is y= difficulty in cocuring ft t with every ——=y qualit: 7 fully de 
veloped. The singular success w ~—1. Mr. Eppes ay by his homae.- 
pathic prevegeiion of cocoa has be” any experi- 
mental Farand wide the repubeaien of Epps s Cocoa has spread 
the simple force of its own er merits. Medical men of 
shades of opinion have in recommending it as the safest 
most beneficial article of diet for persons of weak constitutions. This 
superiority of a particular mode of pespenation over all others is are- 
markable proof of the great results to be d from litt! 

By a thorough knowledge of the — A laws which govern the opens 
tions of digestion and nutrition, ~- ay careful application the 
fine properties of well-selected r. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a Serentely Favoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. tis by the judicious use of such 

cles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hund of subtle m 
dies ae gpatins around us ready to attack wherever there is a wi 
point We may escape many a fatal shaft by kee oping ourselves 
ortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 








Tae Mawncractore or Warcars anv Croces.—A most ae 
and instructive little work, Cooortiing briefly, but with great clea 
clock meking, has just been pub- 
lished by Ma. J N 2 Old Bond St st 
Grove; and the Steam C tory, 58 and 60, Lud: le ie 
book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the varie 
ous kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices: and no one sho ld 
make a purchase without visitas the above esta! ments or con 
ing this truly valuable work. a ts aid persons residing in any part 
the United Kingdom, India, or the Colonies, are enabled to select for 
themselves the watch poet adapted for their use, and have it sent to thea 
with perfect safety. Benson, who holds the appointment to 
Prince of Wales, sends this pamphlet to any address on ry of 
postage stamps, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the no 
of the intending purchaser. 

Cones or Covens awp Astama sy Dr. Lococa’s Warens. 
Napier, Chemist, South Street, Exeter, writes, ne 23, poss s “If 
quently hear of the great good done by Dr. Locc Wafers in 
cure of coughs, asthma, &c.’ ak; ocock's Wafers rapidly cl 
asthma, consumption, coughs, all disorders of the breath, th J 
and lungs, and have a pleasant es Sold by all druzgists, at ls. I 
2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. per 


“ Norss & Queniss” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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